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ENGLISH COMPOUND 


A Reference List, with Statement of Principles and Rules. 
ing of English Words,” and Department Editor of Funk & Wagnalls’ Standard Dictionary. 


Price. $2.50. Post-free. 


ConTENTs.—Preface. English Compound Words and Phrases 


is the Reasonable Basis for Compounding ? Principles and Rules. 
and Phrases, According to the Principles and Rules Laid Down. 


The main feature is the list of nearly 40,000 terms, originally made for 
guidance in the preparation of the ‘‘ Standard Dictionary,” now rapidly 
progressing. In its original form this list was highly commended by 
many prominent educators and authors. Professor W. C. Wilkinson 
called it ‘‘a marvelously successful enterprise. Dr. Leonard Bacon 





WORDS AND PHRASES. 


By F. Horace TEAL, Author of “The Compound- 
8vo, cloth, 311 pp. 


: Custom versus Principle. A Few Important Historical Facts. What 
How the List is Made. A List Alphabetically Arranged as Compounds 


expressed satisfaction with the scientific spirit manifested, and General 
James Grant Wilson, Moses Coit Tyler, and E. Benjamin Andrews, are 
among the many others who have expressed approval. The list has been 
very carefully revised and explained, and is now offered as a practical aid 
in determining word-forms, even for those who do not wish to write so 
many compounds as are indicated. 
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The Resultant Greek Testament. 


This work exhibits the text in which the majority of modern 
editors are agreed, and containing the readings of Stephens (1550), 
Lachmann, Tregelles, Tischendorf, Lightfoot, Ellicott, Alford, 
Weiss; the Bale Edition (1880), Westcott, and Hort, and the 
Revision Committee. By Ricuarp Francis WryYMOUTH, 
D. Lit., Fellow of University College, London. With an Intro- 
duction by the Bishop of Worcester. 8vo, cloth, 653 pp. 
$3.00. Post-free. 


The Bishor says: ‘‘ Dr. Weymouth’s book may be confidently recom- 
mended to readers who wish to see at a glance what the present state of 
the text of the Greek Testament is, as determined by the consensus of the 
most competent editors. 


“It was a task well worth undertaking, und it has been well and thoroughly 
done.""—New York Observer. 

‘*It is seldom that one sees an edition of the Greek text of the New Testament 
which in typography can be called interesting reading. Its purity in that regard is 
that which will first attract attention.”’— The Brooklyn Times, N. Y. 


St. Augustine; A Story of theHugue- 


NOTTS IN AMERICA. Vol. III. The ‘“‘ Columbian Historical 
Novels.” By Joun R. Musick. 12mo, cloth, richly bound, 
319 pp., with 26 half-tone and other engravings. Price, $1.50. 
Post-free. 


‘“No mere history, no matter how cleverly written it may be, will im- 
press the imagination and meaner of the average boy so effectively and 
indelibly as a good historical novel. . . As acontribution to Ameri- 
can historical literature, the educational value, as well as the absorbing 
interest, of the ‘Columbian Historical Novels,’ is unquestionable.’’— The 
Standard-Union, Brooklyn. 

“The Columbian Historical Novels is a novel and striking conception. 

. . Thestory or romance of these volumes is told in a most attractive. 
way, while the historical facts thus so delightfully carried along are true 
and in keeping with the most recent investigations. The illustrations are 
numerous, and have the rare merit of lig wey J up vhe narrative. This 
series of historic tales will serve an admirable purpose in acquainting 
thousands of persons with a knowledge of the state of the world and the 


era of Columbus, who would not learn it by reading the historic narrative 


in its usual form.—Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia. 
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Parker's People’s Bible. 
Vol. XVII. Old Testament. Discourses on the text of the 
Minor Prophets—Hosea—Malachi. By JoserH Parker, D.D., 
Minister of the City Temple, London. 8vo, cloth, 456 pp. 
Price, $1.50. Post-free. 


THE PEOPLE’s BIBLE is not a commentary in the ordinary sense of the 
term; it is rather a Pastoral Exposition, seeking out and applying the 
spiritual meaning of the Scriptures. In addition to this there is much 
critical matter collected from the best authorities and made available for 
ordinary readers. In THE PEOPLE’s BIBLE considerable space is occupied 
by ‘‘ Handfuls of Purpose,’’ supplying hints and suggestions upon 
many unfamiliar texts, which are profitable to preachers and teachers as 
starting-points for useful lessons. 

‘* Dr. Parker is the foremost preacher im Europe.’’—Rev. Josepu Cook, Boston. 


_‘* His track is his own, and the jewels he lets fall from his caskets; this will 
give a permanent value to his works when the productions of copyists will be 
forgotten."’—Rey. C. H. SpurnGEoN. 


‘* His wealth of thought seeks expression in the briefest forms, but the choice 
of the mould is unsurpassed. ° His words drop like crystals of light from 
his pen."’--Our Bible Teacher, Dayton. 


Lhe Miracles of Our Lord. 


American Edition. This work is Expository and Homiletic. 
By Joun Laripiaw, D.D., Professor of Theology in New Col- 
lege, Edinburgh. 8vo, cloth, 384 pp. Price, $1.75. Post-free. 
“The aim is entirely expository and didactic. For the spiritual 
lessons, again, the plan followed is not to collect the entire uses which 
might be made of each narrative. This would have given a mere outline 
of homiletic hints. The attempt made is to indicate, under most 
of the miracles, some one line of spiritual application, and so give an 
actual instance of their pulpit use.’-—From the Preface. 
‘*Marked by the competent scholarship, the sound and cautious exegesis, the 
homiletic tact, and the mastery of lucid, and at times beautiful, style which char- 
acterize his preaching.’’— Theological Review. 


“One of the most suggestive books we have seen lately on the study of the 
Gospels.’'— Methodist Recorder. 
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We append below a list of leading 
lawyers in different portions of the United 
States and Canada. 

Legal business, collections, and requests 
for local information, will meet with prompt 
attention at their hands : 


HENRY C. TERRY, Bullitt Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOHN F. KEATOR 601 Drexel Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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First Folio Shakespeare. 


A literary curiosity of much value to all inter- 
ested in the great author is the Famous First 
Folio Edition [A. D. 1623}. This is reproduced in 
photographic fac-simile under the title of Shake- 
speare’s Plays. 8vo, 993 pp. Cloth. Price, $2.50. 
Post-free. 

Appleton Morgan, President of the Shake- 
speare Society of New York, writes: 


“This reduced fac-simile really is what the 
Boot: Reprint does not and cannot claim to be— 
the fac-simile of an identical, original First Folio 
Shakespeare.’ 


Fank & Wagualls Co., Yubs., 15-20 astor Place, N. Y. 


THE TWO BOOKS OF 


Nature and Revelation 
COLLATED. 


By George D. Armstrong, D.D. tI2mo, 213 
pp., cloth. Price, $1.00. 


‘“*A keen, searching criticism of the higher criticism 
and the theory of evolution. His attack is one of the 
strongest yet made, and his views are skillfully 
defended and well worth consideration.’’—/nterior, 
Chicago. 
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POLITICAL. 





TRADE AND THE TARIFF. 
S$. Gross Horwitz, MEMBER OF BALTIMORE BAR. 
American Fournal of Politics, New York, October. 


gohan na niger the very extended general discus- 

sion of the subject, it is certain that the problems 
involved in Free Trade and Protection are even now not 
understood by more than a handful of people. 


[The writer claims that the difficulty experienced in comprehending 
€conomic questions lies mainly in the manner of their usual treatment, 
and believes it possible to divest the subject of much of its complexity.] 


The simplest method will be to give first a brief outline ot 
the condition of a people with regard to wealth and trade 


when considered in connection with their personal skill and 
the fertility of their soil. 

All wealth consists of exchangeable possessions. It is great 
or small, according to the quantity and exchangeable value of 
such possessions. Nearly all men who produce, receive a 
return greatly exceeding what is necessary to procure, by 
exchange, their own immediate requirements, and the finding 
a market for this surplus creates trade, commerce, exchange. 
As one man depends on another for this, so does one nation 
depend on another; for no man can, in the most reasonable 
way, produce all the requirements of life, neither can any one 
nation. One man is richer than another according as he pos- 
sesses a greater and more valuable surplus of belongings, and 
the same is true of nations. 

High tariff advocates claiming that by extravagant imposts 
the riches of the country will be increased over the riches of 
other countries, riches meaning simply surplus of possessions, 
our purpose is to inquire how a high tariff affects that 
surplus. 

First, suppose that the people of a country are superior in 
skill and capacity to those of all other countries, while the 
productiveness of their soil, even under superior management, 
is no greater than elsewhere. It is evident that such a people 
should confine themselves to manufactures, provided there be 
a demand for their product ; and that their wares, when trans- 
ported to other countries would, even after paying transporta- 
tion, represent in the ports to which they were sent an amount 
of labor greater than was necessary to produce them at home. 
In cultivating the soil, they could produce no greater surplus 
than that produced by people elsewhere. In manufactures 
they could, by their superior skill, exceed the output of manu- 
facturers of other countries. Their surplus, 7 ¢., their 
exchangeable material, would be greater, and accordingly they 
would be richer than their foreign competitors. 

But suppose another people have no such superior capacity, 
but are simply on a par in skill and energy with the rest of the 
world; while at the same time they occupy a region where the 
fertility of nature rewards a given amount of labor with far 
greater returns than are to be derived from a similar amount 
elsewhere. Should these people devote their attention exclu- 
sively to the cultivation of the soil? If they can produce a 
store which, after transportation, will be larger than that pro- 
duced elsewhere by the same expense of labor, undoubtedly 
they would be better off than those engaged in the same pur- 
suzis in other quarters. But would they be better off than 
those engaged in manufactures? If their excess of production, 
measured by the standards of other countries, represented a 
greater amount of labor than could be procured by the differ- 
ence between the rate paid in agricultural employments and 
that paid in the industries, at the place of destination, they 
should confine themselves to the soil, provided, of course, 
their production were not in excess of the demand of the 
world. 

One more hypothetical case: 

If a people occupy a soil more fertile than that of any other 
country, and also possess a higher degree of skill and capacity 
than any other people, they must be richer than any other 
people in whatever employments they may engage. 

In this country we find the people engaged in all branches 
of human employment and in the production and manufacture 
of nearly all the commodities of life, and we might hence infer 
that our people are more skillful and the soil more fruitful 
than in other countries. But we know that it is notso. We 
often pay a higher price for a foreign manufacture, because it 
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is better than the domestic. This superiority has no offset in 
a greater capacity of our workmen for production; the 
foreigner can, with equal advantages, produce as much as the 
domestic manufacturer. 

But as to fertility of soil we excel other countries; we trans- 
port vast quantities of wheat and other cereals to foreign 
ports, and obtain prices that enable the field-laborer to demand 
wages here, often two to three times in excess of those of 
other countries. 

While we hold superiority in the production of certain 
things, and equality in others, we nevertheless find that we 
are largely engaged in those occupations in which our position 
is inferior to that of other nations. 

Vet, even in such occupations, mostly industrial, the opera- 
tive here obtains a higher rate of wages than is paid abroad; 
and the reason for this is that the domestic manufacturer is 
enabled to charge a fictitious value for his productions by 
reason of the high prices of all manufactures imported, on 
account of an almost restrictive tariff. 

But what of those occupations in which we enjoy a natural 
advantage over the foreigner, and which no tariff protects? 
These are mostly the employments connected with the soil. 
This immense advantage given by nature enables the Ameri- 
can agriculturist to produce a vast surplus finding sale abroad. 
The farmer, miner, cotton-grower, and oil-driller, producing 
much larger return for their labor than the foreigner, should, 
as they sell their product at the same price, receive a much 
larger compensation. They do. Then why is it that poverty 
reigns among a class whose occupations are so highly favored 
by nature? It is because, while they receive twice or thrice 
the return for their product that the foreigner receives for his, 
they must pay a vastly increased price for nearly all necessaries 
oflife. They must give upto the domestic manufacturer and to 
others who do not have to compete with the foreigner all their 
advantage. 

Thus one of the first effects of the tariff is to take from the 
laborer in the field and the miner the advantage which nature 
gives, and to bestow it upon others. 

By the abolition of the tariff all the necessaries of life would 
become cheaper. The American could then procure manu- 
factured articles nearly as cheap as the foreigner abroad. The 
cost of living would be diminished and the producer could sell 
his products at a smaller price without hardship. Above all, 
in many occupations in which we compete with the foreigner, 
he is now receiving ‘‘ starvation wages,” and were our prices 
reduced, as they would be by the abolition of the tariff, it would 
be impossible for the foreigner to compete with us in the pro- 
ductions of the soil. He would be driven from the field, and 
as the American had been obliged to turn to the natural 
employments, so the foreigner would have to find his occupa- 
tion in the factory. 

But if the accession of the vast number of American manu- 
facturers to the natural employments would occasion a fall in 
the price of natural products, the accession to the domain of 
manufacture of the vast number of laborers who are engaged 
in the natural employments abroad, would of necessity cause 
a fall in the prices of manufactures, and the cost of living 
would be cheaper to the American than ever before. The prod- 
uct of the American in the natural employments would, 
where it is now greater, continue to be greater than the value 
of what the foreigner could produce in an equal time. 
This must be so, unless we should produce more than 
the world’s needs, after we had driven all competitors from 
the field. 

It is the profits of the natural employments alone which 
have enriched this country and built up the fortunes of mill- 
ionaires. It does not signify that we discover no farmer 
millionaires, as the rightful profits of those engaged in the 

_matural occupations are, by means of the tariff, wrested from 
them and turned over to others, 
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THE BANISHMENT OF FOREIGNERS IN CON- 
FORMITY WITH THE CONCLUSIONS OF 
THE INSTITUTE FOR INTERNA- 
TIONAL RIGHTS. 
L. v. BAR. 
Die Nation, Berlin, October. 

ROM time to time the attention of European peoples is: 

directed to the expulsion of foreigners from the countries 

in which they have domiciled themselves, not in consequence 

of their having violated any law, not even on the pretense 

that they may become a public charge. Ordinarily, they are 

simply summoned before the police-court, and there notified 

to leave the country within twenty-four or forty-eight hours. 

As often as not no reason whatever is assigned, and although 

the person notified may have acquired domicile under treaty 

engagements, and may have engaged in business, and perhaps 

married, there is no appeal. The police mandate must be 

obeyed. For such acts of expulsion there is generally some 

reason which, although not assigned, is deemed to justify the 

act. The person notified is perhaps on terms of intimacy with 

some person or party known to be disloyal, or some hostile 

criticism or news item in a foreign paper has been traced to 
him. 

Apart from this expulsion of individuals it is competent to 
any State, not hampered by treaty engagements to the con- 
trary, to exclude or expel all the citizens of any other country, 
if it deems the measure desirable on any grounds whatever. 
In periods when national animosities run high, there is no 
difficulty in advancing a plea for the expulsion of the foreigner, 
and misery may be entailed upon hundreds, and even thou- 
sands, by an order of expulsion which may not only bring 
ruin On them, but which, it is discovered too late, is scarcely 
less prejudicial to the country which enforced it. 

The question then arises whether it is not in the highest 
degree expedient to make the expulsion of foreigners the 
subject of well-defined international regulations. On the 
question of the rights of States in this matter, it has been 
argued, on the one hand, that every man hasa right of domicile 
and protection in any foreign State as long as he is amenable 
to its laws; while, on the other hand, it is as stoutly contended 
that it is the sovereign right of every State to exclude or expel 
any person or persons obnoxious to it. Unquestionably there 
are occasions when a State is fully justified in resorting to the 
exclusion or expulsion of foreigners, for example in the case of 
criminal or troublesome classes, of beggars, and of people 
likely to become a charge on the country; and this may be 
considered the only point in the question which has been 
settled theoretically; the demand for the extension of the 
right of expulsion to cover “ any other adequate reason” is too 
elastic to be made the basis of any satisfactory arrangement. 

There is very little literature bearing on the abstract merits 
of the question at issue, but as early as 1758 Vattel, in his 
Droit des gens, makes the sound, practical observation that it 
is manifestly unjust to first proclaim the right of domicile, and 
then expel those who avail themselves of it, catching them in 
atrapas it were. (And this would be the case if they were 
first authorized to settle and acquire property, and then, by an 
order of immediate expulsion, were compelled to sacrifice it at 
any price.) 

The laws of Holland and Belgium, dating respectively from 
1847 and 1885, provide guarantees against the causeless expul- 
sion of resident foreigners. The Netherlands law, indeed, 
provides for recourse to the highest Court, and the Belgian 
law absolutely exempts from expulsion any foreigner who is 
married to a Belgian woman, and has children by her, or who, 
in the absence of children, has been domiciled in Belgium five 
years after such marriage. 

The Institute for International Rights, which, for some 
years, has had under consideration the question of the admis- 
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sion and expulsion of foreigners, held its present year’s con- 
ference at Geneva, and accepted, with trifling modification, the 
resolutions propounded at last year’s conference in Hamburg, 
but not then fully discussed. The treatment of the subject in 
Geneva was very thorough and exhaustive, and if some of the 
members came to the conference under the impression that it 
was impossible to restrict the arbitrary powers of Governments 
by definite regulations, the general conviction nevertheless 
finally gained ground, that the adoption of their resolutions, 
subject, of course, to future amendment, would provide ade- 
quate security, both for the States and for foreign residents 
domiciled in them. 

Art. 4, Section 1 of the Resolutions provides that there can 
be no general and permanent prohibition against the entry of 
foreigners into the territory of a State, except for reasons of 
public interest, for example, by reason of a fundamental differ- 
ence in manners and civilization, or in case of an organization 
or dangerous accumulation of foreigners presenting themselves 
en masse. 

But whatever restrictions a State may desire to impose on 
freedom of foreign intercourse, such restrictions must be made 
the subject of special laws, and expulsion must be an act of 
regular legal procedure and not enforced by secret police 
instructions. To this end the resolutions provide that every 
State shall publish its laws and regulations for the admission 
and circulation of foreigners, a sufficiently long time before it 
proceeds to enforce them; it shall refrain from imposing 
excessive taxation on foreigners; and all essential changes in 
the condition of admission or residence, including changes 
in taxation which affect foreigners, shall be communicated 
with as little delay as needs be to the Governments whose sub- 
jects are interested. 

As regards the expulsion of individuals, the provisions under 
which their expulsion may be resorted to are laid down in 
Article 7 of the Resolutions, in terms so carefully based on 
past experience, and with such adequate provision for secur- 
ing the public safety against the acts of dangerous foreigners 
that it would hardly be possible for a case to arise for which 
this article does not make necessary provision. Of course 
these regulations, like all such regulations, admit of more than 
one interpretation, but they cannot be characterized as elastic. 
Art. 7, § 3, appears especially significant. It provides that the 
Act warranting the expulsion shall be communicated to the 
person to be expelled, and that the charge shall be based both 
on law and on fact. Further to guard against the possibility 
of arbitrary expulsion on vexatious or frivolous charges, pro- 
vision is made for appeal to a court independent of the 
Government, in all cases in which the appellant deems the 
order contrary to the regulations, or in violation of treaty. On 
the behalf of the State ordering the expulsion, however, such 
right of appeal may be withheld in war time, or when there is 
immediate danger of a war, if the actions of the person to be 
expelled have been such as to endanger public security. 

The Resolutions further provide that the expulsion of foreign- 
ers shall not be enforced as a penalty. Twenty-four hours at 
least shall be given them in which to arrange their affairs, and 
if they go within the prescribed time, they shall be subject to 
no restraint ; nor shall expulsion partake of the character of 
extradition. 

The hospitable treatment of strangers is a pretty safe 
measure of general culture, and freedom of intercourse with 
foreigners does more than anything else to soften national 
prejudices. It is to be hoped therefore that the efforts of the 
Institute of International Rights will be crowned with success. 
It was not its initial design to prescribe one set of regulations 
for all countries, it does, however, aim to frame its proposals so 
judiciously, and with such just consideration for the rights both 
of nations and of the strangers within their gates, that its reso- 
lutions will be substantially accepted and made the basis for 
the legislation on the subject in all civilized countries, 
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WHAT WILL THE GLADSTONE GOVERNMENT DO 
ABOUT EGYPT? 


AUGUSTIN FILON., 
Revue des Deux Mondes, Paris, September 15. 


I tags question at the head of this paper depends somewhat 
upon another question: What will be the foreign policy 
of the Gladstone Cabinet? Can a government which has 
before it such a constitutional and legislative work as the 
Gladstone Ministry has made the cornerstone of its pro- 
gramme, with a small and precarious majority at its back, hav- 
ing to face an opposition still more formidable by its talents 
than by its numbers—can such a government have a foreign 
policy? Will not its foreign policy, if it have one, be neces- 
sarily a policy of prudence, of conservatism, of defense? Cer- 
tainly; but the gods are ironical; sometimes they send to 
ministers of pacific inclinations Gordian knots which must be 
cut with the sword. 

Lord Rosebery has resumed the functions he performed in 
1886 at the head of the Foreign Office. His mission, at that 
period,-was to seek for a reconciliation with the Triple Alli- 
ance. From time to time England becomes uneasy about the 
isolation, in some sort providential, to which she owes her 
safety, her strength, and her brilliant destiny. Then she makes 
a step towards some one of the Powers and begins to meddle 
with Continental affairs, until some blunder of a Minister or 
some accidental mistake provakes a revulsion of opinion and 
throws England back into her traditional neutrality. 

In 1886, she had a slight attack of sociability. Well, all sorts 
of policies can be justified and produce good effects, if those 
policies are dexterously managed. England has a feeling in 
common with Austria; it is jealous distrust of Russia. She 
has also an interest which urges her to protect the growing 
maritime power of Italy; it is the desire to check our naval 
preponderance in the Mediterranean, which we have been silly 
enough to speak of aloud as a “ French lake.” As to Ger- 
many, that country is very great, and it is always agreeable to 
be a friend of the great. 

Lord Rosebery showed decision and cleverness in playing 
the part assigned him. He obtained ina few months some 
results, without counting that of becoming the personal friewé 
of Count Herbert Bismarck—which, however, will not be of 
great service to the English lord to-day, 

Since that time he has devoted himself, with no slight suc- 
cess, to his duties as President of the County Council of Lon- 
don and to advocating the cause of Colonial Federation. 
When the Gladstone Ministry was forming he went away to 
Paris, a step which excited the imagination of the newspaper 
people. It is not the wont of those to whom a portfolio is 
offered, to go and hide behind the willows. 


What was passing 
in his mind then ? 


It was evident to all that Lord Rosebery 
hesitated to become the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Mr. 
Gladstone. Not that his feelings of respect and friendship for 
the illustrious old man had changed. Some weeks earlier, as 
long as the campaign in Midlothian had lasted, Mr. Gladstone 
had been the guest of Lord Rosebery. Was he restrained by 
the recollection of free and intimate talks at Dalmeny Park 
with Mr. Gladstone, in which the latter had disclosed some new 
views about a foreign policy ? 

Anyway, Lord Rosebery took office. At Berlin there was joy; 
at Paris, distrust. Mr. Labouchere said some days ago to a 
reporter: “ Lord Rosebery is the watchdog which the Tories 
have left to keep guard over their position,” That attributes 
a very inferior position to a very intelligent man. II I were 
asked whether Lord Rosebery is German or French, I would 
answer that he is English. 

The question of Egypt remains the great question, and, as it 
seems to me, the insoluble question. The French discuss it 
with stubbornness and passion. If you believed certain jour- 
nalists, you would say it was a second Alsace-Lorraine. You 
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must not speak of a field of operations, momentarily purloined 
by the action of some speculators, as you would speak of a 
limb torn from the living body of the country. Moreover, how 
came Egypt to slip out of our hands? No one has forgotten 
that day of dupes, when a few vague words threw our Deputies 


‘into a sort of panic. They pointed to the Rhine. Was it 


astonishing if for a moment the Nile dropped out of sight? 
It was what might be called, in political fencing, a Prussian 
stroke. 

In the month of February next we shall hear fresh talk about 
Egypt. Sir Charles Dilke will propose to Parliament his 
project for the neutralization of the valley of the Nile; Mr. 
Labouchere will demand an immediate evacuation of Egypt. 
The project of Sir Charles has not the slightest chance of 
being considered. Even if such a solution of the problem were 
accepted at Westminster, it would be the duty of France to 
oppose it, for it would make void the rights of the Sultan, 
which we are bound to support with all our might. At Con- 
stantinople is the French solution of the Egyptian question. 
As to evacuation, pure and simple, advised by Mr. Labouchere, 
history, alas! will answer, if you will take the trouble to con- 
sult it, that England never evacuates. 

Shall we leave to time the care of regulating the Egyptian 
question? I know clear-headed men who desire the prolonga- 
tion of the statu guo, because, if it keeps the rights of France 
in suspense, at least it reserves those rights and leaves them 
intact. I know others, equally clear-headed, who think, on the 
contrary, that every hour lost leads to a sort of >rescripticn, 


‘and slowly transforms, always by the irresistible virtue of ev - 


tion, the English occupation into a protectorate and the pro- 
tectorate into annexation. In that case it is essential to come 
to some reasonable arrangement, which will reconcile, in a 


' just proportion, interests, rights, and the pride of the parties 


‘concerned. 

The last English Ministry said to us: “ Certainly England 
will evacuate Egypt, as soon as it shall have completed on the 
‘banks of the Nile what it went there to do.” Now England 
was doing nothing in Egypt. To politely request people to 
wait for the conclusion of a work which was neither defined 
nor begun, was one of those impertinences which marked all 
the acts of Lord Salisbury, and which, when addressed to 
foreigners, were highly relished by his fellow-countrymen. We 
are justified in hoping that, at least, Mr. Gladstone will not 
faiigh at us. The arrangement to which I have alluded was 
ampossible for his predecessor, but will be possible for the new 
Premier as soon as Ireland and the Labor Party shall give him 
a chance to breathe. 





POLITICS AND THE PULPIT. 


BisHorp Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., LL.D., OF THE METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


North American Review, New York, Novembe 
HE Christian ministry must incarnate and voice -he best 
conscience of the age, not shrinking when the s.ns to be 
denounced are intrenched behind political barricades, but 
holding up the sins of rulers to merciless rebuke vecause of 
their far-reaching and signally destructive influence. A 
minister's duty to defend truth and justice is intensified by 
the circumstance that the awful form of a resistless tyrant con- 
fronts him, while sundry millions of his fellow-creatures are in- 
duced by demagogues to try to make evil good by their ballots. 
An inward voice from which there is no appeal requires him to 
“obey God rather than men,” and to persuade all he can to 
join him in such obedience. 

It is strange, indeed, how widespread and persistent is the 
notion that politics and religion may of right be entirely dis- 
severed from each other—that they necessarily occupy different 
territories of human thought and life. Especially has it been 
theld that the pulpit should be blandly blind to the strifes of 
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political parties, and reserve all the vials of its wrath for the 
sins of the Patagonians. Political papers have warned the 
ministry to “ preach the Gospel” and to “let politics alone.” 

No doubt it is wise for a minister to be every man’s friend, 
so far as he can be with no least sacrifice of principle. It is 
his duty, like Paul, to become “all things to all men, so that 
by all means he may save some.” He must at times sacrifice 
taste, preference, ease, convenience—anything but conscience— 
to do men good. He is most unwise if he bar his way to use- 
fulness by turning his pulpit into a political hustings. The 
mere contests of party politics, which involve no grave moral 
issues, have no place there. Above all, it is not his function 
to attempt to direct, from his throne of influence, the party 
affiliations of his people. That is a question for the individual 
himself. No man and no organization may invade the sacred 
realm of private judgment. The sentiment of Protestant 
churches in general was correctly voiced by the Board of 
Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church last May to the 
quadrennial General Conference of the Church assembled in 
Omaha: 

With regard to politics, the attitude of our Church is strenuously 
non-partisan and non-sectional, It acknowledges noallegiance to any 
political creed or association. It urges all its members who have the 
right to vote to discharge that duty, but it leaves every voter abso- 
lutely free from ecclesiastical interference to determine for himself 
for whom his ballot shall be cast. The right of suffrage, or the fran- 
chise, we regard as a great and responsible trust, which should in all 
cases, ecclesiastical and civil, be exercised conscientiously, but in abso- 
lute personal freedom. 


The high duty of moral censorship of political measures and 
of individual rebuke of wicked rulers may seem at a glance 
inconsistent with this assertion of personal political indepen- 
dence; but it does not appear sotothe Church spoken of. 
For many years that Church, with fifteen thousand ministers 
and over two million members, has hung out a banner inscribed 
“Total Abstinence and Legal Prohibition.” In the same 
address the bishops say: 


‘*We hold with unabated tenacity to the oft-repeated statement 
that total abstinence is the only safety for the individuai, and that 
complete legal prohibition of the traffic is the urgent duty of the State. 
We rejoice in every step of progress towards the attainment of these 
ends. In our judgment the saloon is an unmixed evil, full of diabol- 
ism, a disgrace to our civilization, the chief corrupter of political 
action, and a continued menace to the order of society and to the 
peace and purity of our homes. We exhort all our people to encour- 
age every repression and limitation of the business, and to keep a steady 
eye to its total extirpation.” 

The General Conference, the only law-making body of the 
Church, declared : 

‘* We do not presume to dictate the political conduct of our people, 
but we do record our deliberate judgment that no political party has 
a right to expect, nor ought it to receive, the support of Christian 
men so long as it stands committed to the license policy, or refuses to 
put itself on record in an attitude of open hostility to the saloon.” 


This last declaration was also adopted, with slight verbal 
changes, by the recent General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church. 

These two well-considered deliverances of two of the most 
influential branches of the Church in America show the atti- 
tude they feel bound in conscience to hold towards an immense 
moral evil whose defenders perpetually thrust it into politics 
to be sanctioned and guarded, and which neither of the great 
political parties dares attack. Good men must hate it; the 
pulpit must thunder against it—all the more because so many 
politicians try to laugh it out of the way as a trifle, a mere 
“moral sentiment.” 

Half a century ago there was another “ moral sentiment,” 
similarly derided, but terribly persistent. Statesmen and par- 
ties went down before its resistless march. It gave birth to 
Garrison and Phillips and John Brown, to ‘‘Uncle Tom’s 
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Cabin,” and Whittier and Lowell, to Abraham Lincoln and the 
Emancipation Proclamation. 

Republican institutions on this continent are now confronted 
and menaced by two great and growing evils, both requiring 
the presence of the pulpit in the political arena; the enormous 
and unblushing corruption of many of our municipal govern- 
ments, and the frightful and widening chasm between the rich 
and the poor, or rather, between manual laborers and their 
employers. The individual cannot maintain his own rights. 
The attempt to do this was the fault of the Carnegie Company 
on that day of carnage at Homestead. The State must be the 
defender of the individual, and must provide the conditions 
for his best development. Yet Bellamyism is a delusion, The 
State must itself become righteous by the omnipresence and 
omnipotence of moral principle. How can we expect that 
loafers, swindlers, whiskey-guzzlers, and public thieves will 
make or execute good laws? 

Municipal misgovernment has long had signal illustration in 
the metropolis of the country. New York is ruled by a society 
which is “not so much a political party as it is a corporation, 
organized in the interest of making the most possible out of 
its official opportunities.” Many public officers elected by it 
have quickly become millionaires. 

What needs to happen is that all good men shall make them- 
selves felt all the way from the primary to the ballot-box with 
a persistence like that of the law of gravitation. In the lan- 
guage of a keen student of politics, “ A man can no more stand 
idly by and see public evils prevail and expect to be held guilt- 
less, than if he were a willing witness of his brother’s murder.” 





THE FUTURE OF THE TORY PARTY. 
National Review, London, October. 
Il—BY AN OLD-SCHOOL TORY. 

VEN if one could acquiesce in the assumption that all 
E Tories think that the main duty of their Party is to be in 
office, one could not agree with Mr. Radcliffe unreservedly. 
The instinct of the people who mistrusted the Greeks, even 
when the Greeks were bringing gifts, is prevalent in our own 
realm. It is not without justification. The Tories are not the 
party which naturally initiates great reforms, and when they 
have been constrained to do so it has only been to avert a 
greater evil. All great Conservative reforms are of the nature 
of hostages to fortune. One must remember that a statesman 
stands toward the electorate in a relation different from that 
in which a class of students stands towards an examiner in 
mathematics. Students are sent down if they make a mistake; 
statesmen are liable to be turned out if they persist in refusing 
to make one. The most conscientious Tory leader is some- 
times obliged, for the sake of a great cause, to support or even 
to promote a measure in which, by itself, he has little or no 
belief. 

Thus far ] am at one with Mr. Radcliffe, but it is not possi- 
ble to go further. He forgets in his enthusiasm that the Tory 
party is not naturally the party of Progress, and that the pur- 
pose with which it promotes progressive measures will always 
be regarded with more suspicion than gratitude. Our democ- 
racy is ill-informed and capricious; but it is perfectly well 
aware that when a “ progressive” measure has been proposed 
by our party, the Radical party will always be found ready to 
‘go one better.” It always feels that Tory essays in Radical 
legislation are attempts to compound with angry passions; and, 
as in the case of the Administration which was brought to an 
end recently, it never shows any gratitude for the “ generous” 
legislation of the Tory party. 

This, however, is not chief of the considerations which 
impel me to dissent from Mr, Radcliffe. The fact that we 
cannot outbid the Radicals is less important than the fact 
that we must not make the attempt to do so. To promote 
progress is not the proper function of the Tory party. The 
proper function of that party is to see that the measures of 
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progress promoted by the other party, shall, as far as possible, 
embody the principles of true political science. It must use 
every means to prevent those measures from being assaults 
upon liberty and property. Occasionally we fail and the 
country gets sick of Radical progress, and invites the Tory 
party back to office again. That is well. But we must never 
forget that place and power may be purchased at too high a 
price. They would be so in the event of our regaining and 
retaining office by virtue of our adoption of the policy recom- 
mended by Mr. Radclffe. Almost every item in his programme 
is a proposal to violate liberty or to violate property. 

Progress of the kind wherewith Mr. Radclifie would have 
the Tory party out-Herod the Radicals—the adoption of “ the 
principle of betterment,” his proposals with regard to Church 
and school endowments, his progressive income-tax—is retro- 
gression. If he had proposed to abolish the police, and to 
bring about a Restoration of Robin Hood, he would not have 
been proposing such a putting back of the clock of civilization 
as that which is involved in the programme under review. 
Unfortunately the country does not seem to realize either 
what these proposed measures of “ progress” really are, or 
what the consequences of them would be, It does not realize 
that the Socialism which Mr. Radcliffe advocates would be 
slavery. The day of Socialism, of progressive income-tax, of 
the imposition of all new taxes on land, will inaugurate the 
degradation of our civilization. What Mr. Radcliffe really 
proposes is, to begin with, that we should endeavor to defeat 
the Radicals by delivering a stronger attack upon our own 
cause than our foes have been able to formulate. For a Con- 
servative and a Radical party he would substitute two Radical 
parties competing with each other in reaction; each striving, 
not for the good of the nation, but for partisan triumph. It is 
to be hoped that Mr. Radcliffe and other “ Progressive Con- 
servatives ” will realize that this would be extremely harmful. 








SOCIOLOGICAL. 


THE SOCIAL HORIZON IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
London Quarterly Review, October to December. 
HE political weathercock points at present in the direction 
of Socialism. The wind is coming from that quarter. 
And it is an ill wind that blows nobody good. Already this 
particular wind has blown one party into office in this country, 


and it is not impossible that the same wind may blow it out 
again. 





The only effective and popular force, so far as we can see, is 
that which is urging both the great political parties in the 
direction of Socialistic experiments in legislation, and of a con- 
siderable extension of local and central governmental control. 
Within our own recollection there has been something 
approaching to a revolution in the public mind with respect to 
the legitimate functions of government. Not many years ago 
the Manchester school was predominant, and /adsser-faire the 
only doctrine heard. The action of the State was everywhere 
regarded as a necessary evil, and the sole duty of the Govern- 
ment was ‘‘to keepa ring, to suppress violence and disorder, 
and leave the rest to the workings of economic laws, to the 
exertions of individuals and voluntary associations.” This 
extreme individualism, which was the mark of the middle-class 
régime in England, is still the prevalent principle in one of the 
most democratic countries in the world, and to what lengths 
our Transatlantic cousins are prepared, apparently, to travel, 
in asserting and protecting individual liberty, is evident from 
the recent interventions of the Government in the American 
‘‘Labor War.” Within six weeks martial law was declared in 
four States of the Union, thousands of troops were called out, 
and not a little blood was shed; all in defense of the principle 
of dazsser-fatre. 

In Great Britain, however, public sentiment, if not completely 
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changed, is changing fast in almost all departments of social 
life. We should not like to say what would happen in Eng- 
laiad in case of a “Labor War”; but it is evident that with the 
advent of democracy there has come, as was perhaps inevit- 
able, a marked increase of faith in governmental action and con- 
trol. Government is now popularly regarded as the instrument 
of the people’s will, and it is coming to be believed that the 
public authorities may with advantage intervene in social and 
industrial as well as iff political affairs. L’Etat c'est moz is 
now regarded as a final answer to suggestions as to the evils otf 
State interference. Interference is indeed impossible. There 
can be no such thing. The State is now the nation organized. 
State action is simply the action of the people in their cor- 
porate capacity. So it is being said. And so it is coming to 
pass that State activity is desired for its own sake, even when 
private enterprise and voluntary codperation might be as 
effective. 

Popular faith in the virtues of free competition is visibly 
shaken. The cry is loud and general for legislation and regu- 
lation. The hours of labor are to be fixed, a minimum wage is 
to be decreed, work is to be found for the unemployed, old-age 
pensions are to be provided, railways and all other means of 
communication are to be “nationalized”; houses, building- 
sites, labor, capital, machinery, and all the other instruments 
of production and exchange are to be “ municipalized.” Gov- 
ernment is to “step in” and “see to” this and that, until, by 
and by, the people will have everything arranged for them. 
There will be neither room nor need for personal preference, 
initiative, or enterprise. And so, if we may presume to tamper 
with the Laureate’s line, 


The individul withers and the State is more and more, 


In this way free-born Englishmen seem inclined to enslave 
themselves. In this way do the masses of the population 
seem disposed to look complacently on the tyranny of major- 
ities—for that is what is really meant by State control in social 
life and industry. That there will be a tremendous reaction 
when the people once begin to feel the yoke, we do not doubt. 
Meanwhile they seem disposed, if only for a change, to try 
the fetterson. That the fetters are forged and fastened by 
the people who wear them will not make them less oppressive 
or galling, and we cannot doubt that those who have led the 
way in forging and fastening them will be the first to feel them 
and to fling them off. 

We have abundant sympathy with the toiling millions of 
our people, and we firmly believe in the possibility of raising 
and bettering their position. Their aspirations after more 


wholesome and more helpful surroundings we have always wel- 
comed and fostered. This threatened regress into servitude, 
however, with its inevitable, if but temporary, lapse into medi- 
ocrity and penury, we cannot contemplate without the deepest 
apprehension and concern. Freedom, industry, economy, 
association, partnership, codperation of a voluntary kind in 
all its forms, these are the watchwords of progress and the 
only stepping-stones to true prosperity. Restriction and com- 
‘pulsion, save when called for by the law of liberty, are certain 
harbingers and instruments of national stagnation and decay. 





ARE BUSINESS PROFITS TOO LARGE? 
J. B. Mann. 
Popular Science Monthly, New York, November. 
HERE are four essentials to any successful business— 
capital, labor, skill, and opportunity. The first three of 
these must be paid, and our question relates to the porportion 
of compensation. 

To begin with, there are nine competitors for tne rewards of 
labor to one for the rewards of both capital and skill in man- 
agement. By the law of competition, which cannot be evaded 
in the long run, this seems to put labor at a great disadvantage, 
but it is a disadvantage imposed by nature,and so need not be 
discussed. If we had thirty dollars to divide as the result of 
an enterprise, and should say that each of the three essentials 
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should receive a third of the emolument, we would shoot wide 
of the mark. In that case, one individual (representing the 
capital and skill) would get twenty dollars, and nine would 
get only one dollar and eleven cents apiece. That would be 
absurd ; although the poor man, looking upon the owner of a 
hundred millions, imagines that the division has been about 
that way. 

He is wrong, however. There is no business of recognized 
legitimacy that pays labor only athird. There is no business 
that gives to capital and skill combined even ten dollars out of 
thirty. Labor gets more than two-thirds of most undertakings. 
No man, employing ten hands at wages of three dollars per 
day each, expects to make five dollars per day; but that sum 
would give him three dollars for his time, and two dollars for 
his skill and use of capital. This is a case where the employer 
possesses ability to manage the ten men as laborers only, and 
for such a man five dollars per day for the necessary study, 
anxiety, and responsibility eannot be deemed out of proportion. 

When the man of fifty looks over the careers of his boy 
associates, he probably finds that only one in ten has reached 
a handsome competence by his own exertions, and that one 
because he was energetic, faithful, competent, and thorough 
from the start. If, for a time, he served under another, he was 
careful to do a little more than was expected of him, and do it 
well. This won from his employer confidence and a desire to 
assist him. Soon his employer lends him capital or makes 
him a partner, and then his fortune is assured. Why did not 
the other nine boys do the same? Obviously because there 
was but one chance in ten of that kind. 

Had Commodore Vanderbilt been content with the salary of 
a steamboat captain, he would never have developed into a 
great business man and railroad manager. The prospect of 
great emolument brought into exercise great powers, so that 
he cheapened transportation in an. astonishing degree and 
yet made money to an astonishing amount. The people who 
saved four or five dollars in a round trip between Boston and 
New York, and the people who got their barrel of flour 
twenty-five cents cheaper because he ran a railway to Chicago, 
enjoyed the sensation at the time, but when they saw his 
fortune could not refrain from tears to think of the merciless 
robbery they suffered at his hands. Vanderbilt succeeded, 
not because he was a robber, but because he gave better terms 
to the people who had to travel and had to eat bread. His 
inducements were such that he got the business. If he and 
others of the same kind of enterprise had not appeared, we 
should still be going to Buffalo on canal boats, or journeying 
in stage coaches. The money-makers have taken pay not out 
of labor, but out of the increased production and savings which 
their efforts have secured. 

A. T. Stewart did the business of a hundred small shopmen, 
but the people profited by getting goods at less cost. They 
enriched him to the tune of thirty millions, clean cash. This is 
a great fact, but it does not show great robbery. It may show 
the very opposite. The very class of persons that censure 
Stewart for crushing out so many small dealers are the same 
that say the great curse of society is the number of middle- 
men it has to carry. Stewart allured customers to his shops 
by giving better bargains. Something was saved when they 
patronized him. 

Stewart was in business for about forty years, and for many 
years sold twenty millions’ worth of goods per year. Had he 
sold but fifteen millions per year at five per cent. profit, and 
invested that with his usual sagacity, he would have been 
worth more than thirty millions at the end of his forty years. 
That he had but thirty millions proves that his profit did not 
average over five per cent. The margin for labor to gain from 
is, therefore, in the neighborhood of five per cent,, because 
Stewart proved that the ordinary man cannot part with more 
than that and continue in business, In other words, business 


stops when the margin goes down much below that rate. 
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MANNERS, MORALS, AND FEMALE EMANCIPATION. 
BEING A FAMILIAR LETTER FROM A WOMAN OF QUALITY. 


Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, October. 


EPEND upon it, said I to myself, when manners and mor- 
D als deteriorate in a nation that has once risen to a 
certain stage of civility, it is we of the softer sex who are most 
to blame. It is we of the softer sex who are much the most to 
blame. If 1 were to express that opinion to my maid, Mrs. 
Pepper, she would be quite shocked at the aspersion on our 
common womanhood, yet no maid in any family is a more 
constant reader of her society journal, and nowhere does she 
find anything to the contrary in that unflinching mirror of the 
time’s corruptions, In fact all those authorities make it clear, 
both from their own wonderful collection of news from the 
boudoir, the barrack, and the bassinett, and their improving 
comments on what they are told, that society is depraved by 
nothing so much as the excessive lyxury and extravagant free- 
doms of the ladies in it. Precisely the same thing is implied 
in the information sent over to the Americans by some 
amongst ourselves ; so that you see there is not the least orig- 
inality in my remarks. But if there is no novelty in saying that 
when manners and morals deteriorate in a civilized country, it 
is Woman that should hang for it, you must admit that there 
is a deal of sadness in the observation, and that it is one that 
we ought to be very much ashamed of. 

I] dare say there was a time, my dear Charlotte, when women 
were not answerable for any of the wickedness that goes on in 
the world. We were too low to be responsible; too much in 
the hands of the sex which we are still accustomed to call 
brutes, poor things! But then came the Age of Chivalry, then 
arose the Troubadours—poets all heart, scarf, and guitar, and 
Woman was advanced to the place of honor, and sat at the 
custom-house of homage. Now yex know what we are. You 
know that we are naturally gifted with such qualities that, once 
placed in our right position, it is our own wicked and willful 
fault if we do not maintain and improve it. Of course, it was 
our business, as acknowledgedly the more angelic sex of the 
two, to take watch and ward over the morals and manners of 
the world about us; and it is only by sweetening both, my 
dear, that we female folk prosper. And,1 think, there cannot 
be much doubt that it was done. At any rate we know this: 
civilization has somehow played into our hands by putting into 
them by far the greatest share in the cultivation of manners 
and morals. 

It is al! very well to shake your head; | will give you a well- 
known and most familiar example of what 1 mean and then 
you will say that] am right. Is it true or not, that every 
woman has a look at command which confounds Impudence in 
a moment, and turns the most confident advance intoa hang- 
dog retreat? Hasn't it that instantaneous effect, although the 
look is not even addressed to the offender, but seems intended 
as a lesson in rectitude to the lady’s own nose? But what do 
I say? Isn’t it very well known that the impudence of the 
very sa~eur does not venture on the beginning of advance 
where there are signs that the look may be held in reserve? 
To all those questions you answer yes ; and now | goon tosay 
that just as it is with the worst attractions, so it is with the 
minor offenses against social manners and morals. Of course 
it needn’t be published from the house-tops, but in nine cases 
out of ten, my dear, these offenses are permitted, encouraged, 
or suppressed as women please. 

Of course, there is the question how far it is true that the 
morals and manners of Mayfair are going to the dogs. Were I 
asked, I should first answer by declaring that I don’t believe it, 
and next I should inquire what is meant by Mayfair. 

But oh, my dear! Don’t I know that all the time I swag- 
gered in this way 1 should be aware that there is a great deal 
of truth in what is so unkindly taught to the Americans? All 
that is wrong about it is the representation of the most ruf- 
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fianly part of society as if it were all; or as if the riff-raff por- 
tion of it was overrunning our drawing-rooms in every direc- 
tion, and corrupting the whole monde with their fascinating 
freedom and go, We know that this is not the case. But yet 
I do not make my little excursion to town in the season with- 
out seeing that there zs an epidemic of looseness, of vulgarity, 
of boulevard smartness, amongst people who ouglit to know 
better, and do. In speech, in gait, in coming into a room, ip 
going out of a room, in what is said, in what is listened to, ana 
more particularly, my dear Charlotte, in what you might call 
the abolition of atmosphere between men and women, there is 
a great change, and it has been going on for years, 

Of course, if you have a “society” four times as large in ‘92 
as in '42, you will hear of more smart people who are daringly 
improper now than were heard of then; but the rest is grossly 
exaggerated. It is possible that Society morals are a trifle 
worse than they were when you were in short frocks, my dear, 
but not much, | feel sure. It is simply our lot to sit upon the 
pendulum just as it is going down and about to make a back- 
ward kick-up. 

But then, you will say, what about the freedom of man- 
ners that now prevail, the freedom of speech, the smiling of 
matrons at dinner-table scandals, which, when I was a girl, 
were Only heard at tea-tables ungraced (I wish | had the cour- 
age to say, unregulated!) by gentlemen, and perhaps in smok- 
ing-rooms before ladies carried their cigarette cases into them. 
Well that is just the point I have been coming to all this 
while. Trust my penetration, and believe me that all this 
looseness of speech and manners is no evidence of loose con- 
duct or licentions indulgence. The two generally go together, 
but the peculiarity of this age is that they do not. The immoral- 
ity of the “smarter” classes is much more bark than bite, and 
we must cast about for another explanation of the vulgarity, 
the looseness, the degradation of manners which are so very 
obvious to the middle-aged. Well, is it far to seek? For my 
part I don’t think so, What do you say to the Emancipation 
of Woman craze as an explanation ? 

If 1 am not much mistaken, we have in this determination 
of women to square shoulders with men, the secret of the 
degradation of manners in good society. The men couldn't 
have done it, my dear, if they had tried, unless they had been 
enthusiastically backed by us. Of course men are, like our- 
selves, weak creatures, and they would have been ashamed rot 
to meet our jolliness and chumminess with a handsome 
amount of reciprocation. 





PHILANTHROPY AND MORALITY, 

FATHER JAMES O. S. HUNTINGTON. 
International Fournal of Ethics, Philadelphia, October. 
HERE is a widely diffused notion nowadays that in our 

relations with our fellow-men we have simply to wish 
them well and to do them good, and this is a perfectly simple 
and easy matter. The popular demand is “practical” benefi- 
cence as opposed to a charity based on theory. It is assumed 
that what sets men at odds is the fruitless and age-long con- 
troversy about “ultimate truths and abstract propositions” 
that if men would only devote themselves to doing good they 
would all fall into line and the sufferings of the world would 
be removed. The service of humanity is set forward as a sub- 
stitute for adherence to creeds, and dogmas, and formularies of 
devotion, or the development of ethical systems. And yet it 
is worth while to ask whether there is not an error involved in 
setting the “ practical” against the theoretical, in assuming 
that men will continue to act unselfishly when the grounds for 
self-subdual and unselfishness have been forgotten or denied, 
in believing that a morality that rests on no moral sanction, 
and is guided by no light but its own, can be a factor in social 
progress. 
Philanthropy would not be philanthropy if it did not make 
for human progress, and the progress of human society is the 
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fulfillment of the moral law; consequently, a philanthropy that 
does not contribute to morality is false to its name. 

One corollary to the position taken can be stated at once. 
it is this, that when a fundamental social injustice has come to 
be known and recognized, any efforts towards correcting special 
evils, that are not contributive to the movement against the under- 
lying wrong, tend to become nugatory and abortive. \f that 
principle were to be generally accepted a gauge would be fur- 
nished by which we could in some measure test the worth of 
any philanthropic movement in the direction of social reform. 

‘The very existence of many of our charitable associations, in 
spite of the checks imposed by organization, are absolutely 
ibaneful and degrading. It keeps before the minds ofthe poor 
the dream of a life of dependence on others’ bounty. It fosters 
the preaching of that travesty of the gospel “ alms-giving to the 
rich, and resignation to the poor”; it invests poverty with a 
kind of sentimental and sickly romance,and it makes many 
people, who might otherwise be fulfilling the great and sacred 
law of self-respecting labor, regard their work as a mere mis- 
fortune, and dotheir stent with grudging spirit, one eye on their 
task, the other squinting aside to catch sight of some chance 
‘to imitate the higher classes and live on other people. 

*« But,” it may be objected, “in this sweeping condemnation 
of philanthropic endeavor to assuage the sufferings of the poor, 
you must certainly make an exception in favor of the many 
institutions which, in various ways, are ministering to those 
who, as children or old people or invalids, cannot possibly take 

care of themselves.” But I have to deal with the question 
wwhether these various institutions, regarded as dispensers of 
scharity, are a blessing or a curse. And | ask, is it well that the 
family—taking that word as including near relations as much 
as father, mother, and children—is it well that the family 
which most of us probably regard as a necessary factor in social 
progress, should be relieved of the support of its dependent 
amembers? Is it tothe advancement of morality that the poor, 
‘the toilers, the ignorant, those who must be taught by life 
‘wather than books, should be released from the sense of respon- 
sibility for their own children, or the children of their near 
kindred, of the maintenance of their own fathers and mothers, 
of their grandparents, of tenderness to the sick and feeble and 
imbecile among their kith and kin? Can we complacently 
dook forward to a time when only able-bodied individuals 
among the working classes shall be at large, all the children, 
sick, and aged being grouped in institutions, called by a kind 
of refinement of cruelty and contempt of the divine appoint- 
ment of the household,“ homes”? The hope in a man’s heart 
of having a home whose roof may shelter father and mother 
when they are old, and where his children may grow up shel- 
‘tered from the dangers of the world, has been a potent factor 
‘in the progress of humanity. No philanthropy that weakens 
this motive, no philanthropy that does not aim at all costs to 
preserve and strengthen it, can contribute to social progress. 

Of course, the most important side of this question is the 
‘moral effect of philanthropic institutions on children. “The 
child is father of the man,” and it is in childhood that theories 
of life are formed. The number of children trained in institu- 
‘tions is something considerable. The number given for New 
York State last year was twenty-nine thousand. Annually 
three or four thousand of these children are drafted out into 
‘the community, and in due course marry, and society must 
mecessarily show something of the effects of their training. 
“The question is, then, how far does this training make for 


_ morality? What is the effect upon the children of the deep 


reverence and obsequious servility with which the authorities 
of the asylum greet the advent and seek the favor of the 
trustees, patrons, and patronesses of the home, when they 
atrive with all the evidences of weaith about them? In the 
minds of the many, to generate a feeling of dependence and 
wareasoning submissiveness to anybody who wears good 
lothes and rides in a carriage—a dispiriting acquiescence in 
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life-long inferiority to the rich—this in the minds of many; in 
a few of the keener and more intelligent, the result is an atti- 
tude of silent but bitter antagonism—a warped and distorted 
view of society under the influence of which they will grow up 
to look upon the rich as their natural enemies and oppressors. 
In the orphanage, the children all seem obedient and well, but 
there is no foundation of moral or physical strength, no prep- 
aration for the battle of life; they are like conservatory 
plants which wither in the open exposure to sun and storm. 
The first class become the helpless victims of circumstances. 
The girls are easily led astray, not necessarily from inherent 
badness, but from a long habit of unthinking surrender to 
anyone who seems above them. They are unequal to the 
struggle ; and after a few years they find their way back to the 
institution life again—only this time it is the reformatory, the 
penitentiary, or the workhouse. Poor, helpless sheep, fleeced 
and shivering, it is like getting into the fold again. Once more 
they can throw off all responsibility for food or lodging or 
raiment. 

The race run by the second class, the bolder spirits, is usually 
shorter still. Life is for them a desperate struggle for reprisals 
upon a community which has robbed their childhood of a 
home. In one respect both classes are alike; the sense of 
corporate life, of oneness with humanity, of fellowship, is want- 
ing; and so the very foundation and groundwork of morality 
has not been laid. 

Most of us have not quite forgotten our “Oliver Twist.” And 
it is the calm conclusion of many modern philanthropists that 
any home, not actually vicious, is a better place for a child to 
grow up in than the most perfectly appointed orphan asylum. 





THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 


M. DE MARCERE, 
La Nouvelle Revue, Paris, October i. 


FTER Ravachol and the propaganda by deeds, we have 
Carmaux, Saint-Ouen, and the minutes of the Socialist 
Congresses, with their watchwords. This time, however, it 
has not been all talking. At Carmaux, for example, they have 
come dangerously near the crime at Watrin, where the direc- 
tor of the mine was threatened with death; and in the Pas- 
de-Calais, personal violence and acts of pillage have been the 
accompaniment of the expulsion of Belgian workmen by 
French. All the same—is it because after the dynamite explo- 
sions anything appears mild ?—there have been discussions in 
words and theories which, apparently, dominate in the recent 
reappearance of Socialism. 

Without other information than that given by the news- 
gatherers and collected by the press, it would be rash to pass 
judgment on the character of the different incidents and on 
the conduct of the public authorities. Such is not my design. 
Still less do I desire, 4 propos of these various facts, to give an 
opinion ex cathedra about that which, under a name as obscure 
in meaning as it is widespread, is called Socialism. It is 
impossible, however, not to give earnest attention to all the 
manifestations of ideas, of changes, of renovation, of revolt 
even, which in our day pass current under this generic name. 
Do these ideas seriously threaten the society of which we are 
members? Can they be, and ought they to be, defended? Are 
they just or false? Do they make part of a doctrine which 
can be acceptable to free men? Are they anything more than 
symptoms of a malady which a better social condition will 
cause to disappear, just like a disease which has not yet got a 
firm hold on a healthy body still robust? Whether you wish 
it or not, these questions will spring up inthe mind. And who 
is the man in our day who, either in domestic relatio ns, or in 
the fields, or in the workshops, and still more in deliberative 
bodies, does not find himself sometimes confronted with a 
difficulty of this kind and forced to find a solution of it? 

In presence of the malady various kinds of doctors give their 
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opinions. Some, timid by nature, predict frightful results 
from existing social disturbances, talk of abysses, cataclysms, 
and the total destruction of society. Others, again, consider 
these disturbances as of little moment—as manifestations of 
silliness, about which it is needless to disturb yourself. This 
talk of the people who are afraid of everything, and those who 
are afraid of nothing, of the timid and the confident, has little 
value in the face of the reality. 

The reality is that human societies are not the terrestrial 
paradise ; that those who are badly off in such societies strive 
to be better off; and that they have to aid each other. Whether 
the difference in conditions proceeds from inequality of 
strength or faculties, whether it is the result of natural fatal- 
ity, of vices, or of passions, matters little. That difference 
begets suffering and a rebellious spirit. If it be true that 
human misery has existed and will exist through all time, it is 
equally true that the obligation to help it, to lessen it, to soften 
it is as perpetual, To discover these truths it was not neces- 
sary to wait for the advent of the apostles of Socialism. 

What is peculiar to our time, however, and what renders a 
grave matter the claims of those who suffer, is that they make 
these claims in the name of a right, which, according to them, 
is legitimate and results from the very nature of things and 
from the constitution of society itself. Society, they think, 
has given them rights equal to those of their fellow-citizens; 
it ought then to guarantee them the enjoyment of those rights, 
with all the consequences which that phrase imports—that is, 
equality of goods and the common enjoyment of all social 
advantages. And when they speak of these advantages, they 
give free rein to their imagination. 

The Socialists—they make no mystery about it—propose 
two ways of forcing open the door which leads to the happy 
Eldorado in which this equality of goods and enjoyment of all 
social advantages will prevail. One way is violence, a method 
attended with many inconveniences, The other way, much 
more accessible, is universal suffrage. 

Those who support and direct the strike at Carmaux know 
very well that it is absurd to pretend to impose on a manufactur- 
ing company a negligent and insubordinate workman, on the 
pretext that this workman has been appointed to a municipal 
office. The more absurd the pretense, however, the more 
firmly they adhere to it. For if they can succeed in making 
this pretense prevail, that will be the most striking consecra- 
tion of the inviolability, of the infallibitity, of the absolute 
sovereignty, of universal suffrage and of its decisions. And 
this is a doctrine which can be carried out to great lengths. 

It is this doctrine which the theorists of the revolt strive to 
make an article of faith. Consider what that means! It 
means to persuade the people that it is sovereign, that it can 
effect everything by universal suffrage, that, being the majority, 
it has the power, that it can make that power permanent. It 
means that there will glisten before its eyes perspectives of 
happiness, of wealth, of enjoyment without work, of social 
iniquities avenged, and that the people will be convinced that 
it has on its side right and justice. It means, at the same time, 
to inflame the lust of the people and fill its soul with all the 


ardor of a faith, almost religious, in a superior right, of which it 
wil! be the source, the instrument, the regulator, and the bene- 
ficiary. 

Where, then, is the key to this problem? It is to be found 
in respect for individual rights. This is the guarantee which 
at any expense the law ought to give, and which it is the duty 
of government to assure. What are individual rights? They 
are the rights which distinguish humanity from other living 
beings, which cause humanity to organize itself in societies, 
to improve, to make progress, and to advance more and more 
in the path of civilization. What is, then, this respect for 
individual rights save respect for our personality, respect for 
others, protection guaranteed to the most sacred possessions 
of man, his property, his thought, his conscience, his family, 
his quality of citizen, and his part in the advantages which 
that quality confers? All these can be comprised in a single 
word, and that word is liberty, 
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EDUCATION, LITERATURE, ART. 


SOCIOLOGY IN THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF 
WOMEN. 


SAMUEL W. DIKE. 





Atlantic Monthly, Boston, November. 

HERE is need, in our colleges for women or elsewhere, of 
T a new class of studies touching sociology and those spe- 
cific subjects that are more intimately related to the life of 
women and their work in society. Studies of this kind should 
be greatly increased; and until special institutions for this 
purpose exist (should they be found necessary, as have medical 
and normal schools for women) we must look to the colleges 
to supply the need as best they may. This would be only repeat- 
ing the old practice of having the colleges supplement their gen- 
eral work with professional training until the separate schools 
of theology, law, and medicine could be founded. So far as 
highly educated women have special occupations in life, just 
so far they demand special training for their work. Either 
the college work for young women must be, like that for young 
men, Only a preparation for the special school, or else its own 
curriculum must include the special studies. Those who say 
that we best educate liberally by resort to special study, must 
support this contention regarding the need of sociological 
education for women. Everything points to the call for the 
development of such particular educational courses as young 
women may need, both as being women rather than mere indi- 
viduals, and also with reference to their relations to the prob- 
lems and employments of educated women who are to be social 
leaders and guides in the philanthropic work of society, and I 
would give special emphasis to the sciences that touch the 
home, and the social life more closely connected therewith. 

That colleges for men do not educate in special ways affords 
no fair excuse for neglecting these subjects, The time has 
come for advance to higher ground. The problem is to put 
the education young women are now getting into its true rela~ 
tion to their future and the future of the higher education. It 
needs to do more to equip the girl for what I may call the 
great profession of being a woman, in her social trinity of wife, 
mother,and member of society. Can that,asa rule, be a truly 
liberal education of woman which ignores or minimizes this 
part of her culture? Is there not something worthy of serious. 
attention in that shrinking from the collegiate education of 
their daughters which many thoughtful parents now feel? 
Are those young men entirely in the wrong who are reluctant 
to have their sisters educated in precisely the same studies with 
themselves, and who are hardly willing to marry the average 
college-bred woman? 

To accomplish these ends requires some slight surrender of 
studies. Several of the subjects can find their place in addi- 
tional lectures in the present department of ethics and polit- 
icaleconomy. One course, running through a year or half- 
year, three or four hours a week, would accomplish much. 
This should include an elementary study of sociology and the 
social sciences; for I would distinguish between the two. 
Enough should be done in sociology to give the outlines of 
the structure, forms, and principles of human society in its 
present form and historical development. This should make 
a sociological survey of the social sciences, which depend 
upon sociology for their best interpretation, but are distinct 
from it. A few weeks of this sort of work might properly 
precede the study of a dependent science, like economics or 
politics, in order to give the student a better perspective in 
these latter studies. The immediate loss of time to the other 
studies would be amply made up by the larger grasp and more 
rapid advance in the special sciences. 

Later, sociology should be again taken up and pursued further. 
At least one course on the family should be required. The 
family in its present and past constitution and relations; its 
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relations to the individual, to man, to woman, and tochildren; 
its great functions in religion, industry, education, and the 
State, is of the greatest practical importance. We should 
include the homestead, going over the entire range of domestic 
science. Beyond these lies the great field in which sociology 
and the social sciences lead into ethics, polttics, law, literature, 
and history. Some of this is now covered briefly in the pres- 
ent department; but there would be a gain by taking some of 
the work into distinct courses, so that sociology and the family 
could be more distinctly seen and better understood. 

Such study will open new occupations to woman and help 
her toenterthem. She will see the old, familiar social order 
with new eyes. Her thought will be quickened, her heart 
warmed, and her purpose formed by it. She wil! become 
inventive, fertile in resources, and wise in plans. She will 
find new interest in the old, common round of domestic duties. 
There will be that gain in the relations of husband and wife 
which comes from the fellowship of educated minds whose sub- 
jects of study have not been wholly the same. 





FINLAND'S POET. 
OLA HANSON. 
Samtiden, Bergen, No.7, 


Il. 
AVASTSTJERNA’S main work is “ Barndomsvenner.” It 
is a description of the higher Swedish-Finnish bourgeosie 
of to-day. It is the work ofa poet who is both a Finn and a man 
of the world. 

Benjamin Thomén, the hero of the book, is the son of a 
wealthy landowner and circuit-justice. His youth is spent 
under idyllic surroundings upon the parental estate, only inter- 
rupted by school-lessons half of the year. He is a courageous, 
warm-hearted and willful boy and develops asa “sport”; but is 
a coward in the presence of his father and the friend of his 
youth, Sigrid Walborg. At last he goes to the university at 
Helsingfors and begins a new life. Tavaststjerna’s delineation 
of student life at Helsingfors Swedish-Finnish university is the 
best in all Scandinavian literature. The Swedish-Finnish 
student is a unique creature, and Benjamin Thomén isa type of 
the race. 

Benjamin Thomén sings, and to be able to take the xigh C 
is, in the land of Bellmann and Christina Nillson, enough to 
settle a man’s fate. It means no time for study, but plenty of 
concerts, etc. It means that one must live high, stay at the 
university for years, and one day wake up to find that the hairs 
have grown gray and thin, while debts have increased enor- 
mously. This brings us to a peculiar phase of student life in 
Sweden and Finland: the chapter on business. These two 
countries are the poorest in the world, yet nowhere do the 
students live so high as there. The poor student working for 
examination lives as if he already had attained the coveted 
office and its emoluments. A peculiar financial system has 
developed out of these ideas. It has become a custom for 
bankers to open an account with students. When two or 
three students endorse a note, the banks will honor it,and pay 
the son of the muse several thousand crowns, though none of 
the endorsers may own a penny; the bank believes in their 
honesty, and trusts to payment at some future time when the 
borrower or the endorsers shall have come into a public 
office. 

In Sweden the system developed in all its natural conse- 
quences, and a few years ago brought disaster and suicide in 
numerous cases. This feature of college life has been made 
the motive for a story, “ Forpligtelser,” by Tavaststjerna. 
To-day most of Sweden's office-holders have ali they can do, 
to pay off interests and amortizations. For a few years of 
revelry they and their families now pay dearly. The system 
expresses the Swede’s “ go-as-you-please” idea and his roman- 
tic recklessness. Benjamin Thomén lives: such a life. He 
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sings, enjoys himself, engages himself to Sigrid Walborg, but 
passes no examinations. At last he gives up the idea of study 
to become a “famous” singer. He breaks his engagement to 
Sigrid, and goes abroad to be developed. But soon his Paris 
teacher tells him that his voice is gone forever. Without means, 
without prospects, but proud and stiff-necked, he returns to 
Finland. His friends procure him a small position ona railroad, 
and manage to get some order in his accounts. Among these 
friends is Sigrid, though he does not know it. Sadness and 
despair settle upon him, Sigrid dies, and Benjamin is a wreck. 

The author’s physiognomy is easily recognized behind that 
of Benjamin Thomén, In all Taveststjerna’s productivity he 
is himself personally present, so objectively that it is almost 
impossible to separate him from the product. He is one of 
those good, impressionable, and all-around personalities, whose 
heart-blood courses through all their work. It is this charac- 
teristic which has so soon made him popular. In reading one 
of Tavaststjerna’s books, one feels as though he was sitting in 
familiar conversation with a good friend, who tells his story in 
easy conversational style. 

Tavaststjerna is a man of many resources, but does not 
know how to use them. He is like a man full of the strength 
of a powerful frame, and well-developed muscles, and who, 
accustomed to breathe the free and fresh air, suddenly finds 
himself locked up in a badly ventilated hut. His wants and 
capacities are immense, but the narrowness of the hut cramps, 
and the bad air enervates him. Tavaststjerna begins with a 
spring song in the woods, with a joyful student’s song of the 
first of May, but he always ends in melancholy tones, and 
becomes moody, heavy, and winds up in such heartrending 
gloom as only a Finn can feel and portray. Summing him up, 
he is full of noble and unpolluted human feelings, yet the mark 
he will leave upon his age and country is as transient as the 
golden line a falling star draws upon Finland’s clear sky in a 
winter night. 

In exteriors, Tavaststjerna corresponds to our impressions of 
him. He is small, but strongly built; his face has the ener- 
getic expression of his race, and his beard is blonde; his eyes 
are dark, hide an impenetrable gloomy depth, and reveal mys- 
tical dreams. An author has said that Tavaststjerna is “the 
most melancholy poet in the earth’s most melancholy coun- 
try.” Itistrue. His melancholy is the spirit of Finland. 


ALEXANDER IVANOFF. 
Jac. AHRENBERG. 
Finsk Tidskrift, Helsingfors, September, 
’ I. 


N the panslavic exhibition at Moscow, 1882, the art-division 
justly excited attention. It contained everything which 
represents Russian art-progress for the last fifty years, showing 
how it liberated itself from Byzantium, how it rose out of 
industrial mechanism, from lifeless ‘‘ odrasze ” to free creations, 
Among religious painters, I then heard for the first time the 
name of Alexander Ivanoff. 

When I first saw his “ Christ Before the People,” and saw the 
painting alongside of Semigradis’s brilliant pictures from old 
Rome, Rjijun’s realism, Harlamoff’s seriousness, and Makov- 
ski’s master-works, I thought it looked like something childish, 
something long ago passed in the history of painting, some- 
thing outside Russian art. His colors particularly seemed to 
be defective and too contrasted, and some figures looked as if 
they were anatomical models with all the muscles laid bare. 
These studies reminded me of the Swedish painter, Karl Plage- 
man, in whose study one found figures destitute of flesh, chil- 
dren of the Overbeck pre-Raphaelism, found in such an abun- 
dance in the Villa Massini and Casa Bartholdiin Rome. | 
remarked this to Professor Botkin, the well-known collec- 
tor, friend of art, and good and kind Russian. Botkin 
spoke with great enthusiasm about the painter, called 
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him “un grand peintre,” and placed him high both as 
a man and as an artist. A fortnight later, 1 met Vladimir 
Svertschkoff; I spoke to him about Ivanoff, and mentioned what 
Botkin had said. Svertschkoff then criticised the picture most 
severely and pulled Ivanoff down from the pedestal upon which 
Botkin’s reverence for him had placed him,and where my Rus- 
sian cicerone had fixed him. All who know Svertschkoff know 
that his art-terms, gathered from the studios of Munich, Paris, 
and Florence, need not be taken very literally, but, neverthe- 
less, when he had finished, not much of “ notre célébre com- 
patriote ” was left. 

He fell back upon the judgment of Alexander Herzen, 
Turgenieff, the St. Petersburg Academy, etc., and, as far as | 
remember, he was the first who called Ivanoff an art-nihilist. 
As I have had opportunity to examine Ivanoff’s picture for 
months, I have myself, of course, formed an opinion about it, 
free and unbiased by other people’s judgment. 

About some works of art, one can almost say with Lessing, 


Wer wird nicht einen Klopstock loben, 
Doch wird ihn jeder lesen? Nein! 
Wir wollen weniger erhoben 

Und fleissiger gelesen sein. 


It is a curious phenomenon that a picture, which has really 
played no part, has created a large literature. That has been 
the case with Alexander | vanoff’s painting “ Christ Before the 
People.” Russia’s most prominent literary men, Gogol, 
lferzen, Turgenieff, Pogodin, and Chomjikoft have written 
about it. All this is sufficient reason for a study of Ivanoff, 
his work, and his panegyrists. 

Ivanoff lived in Rome from 1830 to 1858, and was known as 
Signor Alessandro everywhere. He was born in St. Petersburg 
1806, and entered the imperial art-academy very early, so early, 
that his general education suffered thereby. In his own 
opinion, he was artist “ by the grace of God,” therefore he did 
not need an education like other people; it might even be 
hurtful to him. His exterior expressed his romantic ideas ; his 
hair grew long and he always wore a Calabrian hat. To him 
applied very well what Carl Plageman said about himself: “ My 
earthly hat rests upon that which is without value.” Ivan 
Turgenieff, who made his acquaintance in 1857, has in his let- 
ters given many fine characteristics of him. “Ivanoff has 
become,” he wrote, “a peculiar man on account of his long 
separation from the world, from his constant self-introspection 
and exclusive concentration of thought and will upon a single 
purpose, There is something mystical and yet childish, some- 
thing grand and yet mean, in him and his appearance. He 
seems open and free, yet so unapproachable. When we first 
met, he seemed suspicious, retired, and gloomy, but when he 
became acquainted with me and Botkin, he ‘opened up,” 
grew soft and mellow, and showed a lively nature. He could 
laugh or fall into ecstasies over trifles, and unexpected words 
could throw him into a serious mood, even frighten him. At 
times he displayed a matured mind, perfectly able to express 
itself. Like most of the Russian art-students he was ignorant 
in general educational matters, but he improved himself con- 
stantly. He studied the antique world, Assvriology in partic- 
ular, with great ardor and perseverance. He knew the Bible, 
the Gospels particularly, by heart. His plan for the restora- 
tion of Solomon’s Temple, prepared upon the scanty Biblical 
records, was thoughtful, learned, and thoroughly worked out. 
He took no part in literature and politics; his whole interest 
centered upon art, ethics, and philosophy. Once, a friend 
sent him a volume of well-drawn caricatures; while looking 
thoughtfully at them, he suddenly arose, exclaiming: “Christ, 
never lied!” and laid the book aside. 

At the time Turgenieff met Ivanoff, his countrymen con- 
sidered Ivanoff the Russian artist “ par excellence.” They 
called him thus, though but few had actually seen his celebrated 
picture. He painted and repainted, studied and restudied for 
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twenty-seven years, yet none even of the narrow circle of his 
friends had seen his masterwork. He was famous even before 
1830, when he painted in St. Petersburg and did but poor 
work. A study of Ivanoff’s life will explain these contradic- 
tions and peculiarities. 

Ivanoff’s early years had been passed in poverty and he had 
seen nothing of art but that in the collection of the Eremitage. 
His friends and teachers, knowing that his opportunities of 
instruction had been few, ascribed his knowledge of art to 
extraneous sources—to inspiration. It is for that reason that 
so much respect and reverence was paid him. Whatever we 
may think of his inspiration, he himself either doubted it or 
was ignorant of it, for in Rome he asked Thorwaldsen “to 
which line of art he (lvanoff) ought to devote himself.” It is 
not known what the master answered. At this time German 
Romanticism flourished. He joined the“ Isidorus Brother- 
hood,” whose purpose was, as Atterbom stated, “to live, to 
work, and to believe as the old medieval art-guild brothers 
did, with their piety, earnestness, self-sacrifice, and untram- 
meled views of nature.” Ivanoff’s paintings from this time 
show the strange influence of these art-Nazarenes, but he soon 
discovered the unnaturalness of the brethren, and left them. 
Immediately after his arrival in Rome he began his great work, 
“Christ Before the People.” 

But the Greek orthodox Christian painter became a sceptic. 
While he was busy in Rome's Ghetto, in Livorno’s and Naples’s 
Jewish quarters, looking for suitable models, Strauss’s Life of 
Jesus was published. Ivanoff, who read everything in the 
line of his work, read it—to his misfortune. Turgenieff wrote, 
“TIvanoff got from that work so deep an impression that it 
entirely changed his views of life.” 


A COSMOPOLITAN LANGUAGE, 
ITS PROSPECTS AND PRACTICABILITY. 
MALTUS QUESTELL HOLYOAKE. 
Cusmopolitan, New York, November. 
NTERNATIONALISM is on the increase, and as a conse- 
quence international conferences have been held on 
numerous and important subjects. Foremost, however, among 
the means of promoting the brotherhood of nations, and accel- 
erating the arrival of the golden time when the world will be 
as one country, is the establishment of a language for the 
common use of nations, 

There are three ways of reversing “ the unfortunate arrange- 
ment” of the Tower of Babel, as Lord Rosebery termed it. 
The methods are, by the revival of a dead language, the utili- 
zation of a living language, or the invention of a new language. 
Among scholars, Latin really held the place of a universal 
language in a past age, and its adoption again would offend 
the prejudices of no nation. Among living languages, French, 
which has been adopted many years as the language of diplo- 
macy, and which is already taught in so many countries, is a 
strong candidate for universal use. Italian is a beautiful and 
euphonious language, and English has undeniable claims, 
being already the spoken language of 100,000,000 of people ; it 
is spreading among the 260,000,000 people of Hindostan, and 
possesses many philological merits. It is, moreover, the con- 
necting link between the Gothic and Romanic languages. 
English, however, presents many difficulties to the student. 

A universal language has always been a pet idea of philolo- 
gists in bygone times. Passing by the numerous systems of 
shorthand, Bishop Wilkins's “ Essay Towards a Real Charac- 
ter and a Philosophical Language” was chief among the 
seventeenth-century attempts to promote a common language. 
Since then, innumerable projects have faded into the mists of 
obscurity. 

Among the more recent efforts to realize the aspirations for 
the establishment of a universal language is that of Herr 
Schleyer, whose Volapiik,a language he invented for universal 
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commercial use, was first published in 1880, There are now 
about a thousand teachers, and over two hundred societies for 
its extension. Complete introductions to it have have been 
published in every European language, including Turkish and 
Hungarian. Its grammar has been published in twenty-one 
languages, and the last edition of its dictionary contains over 
twenty thousand words. It isconsidered to fulfill in a remark- 
able degree the requirements of a universal language, and it is 
claimed that it numbers several hundred thousand adherents. 
But while Volapiik is the most successful so far of all attempts 
to provide a cosmopolitan tongue, its universal introduction is 
impracticable. 

The celebrated John Horne Tooke considered that the lan- 
guages which are commonly used throughout the world were 
much more simple, easy, and philosophical than any plan that 
had at that time been imagined or proposed for the establish- 
ment of acommon tongue. It was with some such idea that 
in 1884 I ventured to suggest a solution of the international 
language difficulty which it may not be out of place to men- 
tion here. Conceiving that the great strides that education 
has made during recent times among civilized nations, partic- 
ularly the millions spent upon State schools, had brought the 
project of an international language within the regions of prac- 
ticability, I proposed the transformation of one of the existing 
languages intoa language for universal use by the simple expe- 
dient of holding a conference of the ministers of education of 
all nations who should agree upon one language to be taught 
(in addition to the native language of each country) in all 
schools, such selected language to be the same in all countries. 
If English were the language decided upon, it would not be 
necessary for an additional language to be taught in English- 
speaking countries. This suggestion was submitted to, and 
considered by, the late John Bright, who wrote to me: “The 
time may come for an attempt to put it in practice, but it is 
not yet come. English will be the language of the great majority, 
if we exclude the Chinese.” He feared, however, that the 
members of a conference would never agree on the language to 
be adopted. A similar view was expressed by the late Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, who wrote: “I do not think a conference 
willever establish an international language.” Professor Max 
Miiller has frequently advocated the cause of an international 
language in his lectures, but he believes “it is one of those 
reforms which we must leave the next century tocarry.” The 
difficulties in the way of the adoption of an international lan- 
guage are assuredly great, and the objections many; but the 
benefits to be derived are correspondingly important. The 
formation of an association working to that end would do 
much to accelerate its realization. It would increase the unity 
ol, the nations, and promote the peace of the universe. 
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WHAT WE REALLY KNOW ABOUT MARS. 
; EDWARD S. HOLDEN. 
Forum, New York, November. 


HE cbject of the present paper is to present some of the 
views which have been advanced to explain the various 
phenomena seen on Mars, and I have selected three generali- 
zations which all deserve attention, The first is by M. Flam- 
marion, who has himself made a telescopic study of the planet. 
The next is by Mr. Brett, a distinguished artist of London. It 
is also founded on telescopic study. The last is by Professor 
Schaeberle, of the Lick Observatory, who has observed the 
planet under the best conditions at Mount Hamilton. 
In the second volume of the ‘‘ Bulletin” of the Astronomical 
Society of France, M. Flammarion has made an elaborate 
siudy of the drawings of Mars from 1659 to 1888, and at the 
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close of this examination he feels authorized to draw these 
conclusions as established facts: 


There are markings on the surface of Mars which in all probabiliy 
represent seas. lakes, regions of water of various kinds. ‘These mark- 
ings are permanent: they are seen to-day in the same regions where 
they were observed in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. They 
are not athmospheric products, then, like the markings on Jupiter. 
While they are permanent, they are, however, not invariable. They 
change both in dimensions and in depth of tone in different years, 
and without doubt at different times of the seasons of Mars. There 
are some regions which are specially variable. ‘These appear to hold 
a middle place between continents and seas, and to be marshy lands, 
which are, in turn, elevated above and submerged beneath a thin layer 
of water. The continents of Mars appear to be flat and subject to 
inundations in nearly all their extent The northern hemisphere is 
more elevated than the southern; the seas are chiefly in the latter, 
and they do not appear to be deep. The evaporation on Mars is 
without doubt rapid and considerable. Water is perhaps not the only 
agent concerned in the changes on Mars. The general order of things 
is very different on Mars and on our earth. 

In 1889, I wrote concerning the conclusions of M. Flamma- 
rion, just given, that “they all depend on the certainly not 
improbable assumption that the darker markings upon Mars 
represent bodies of water.” 

I believe that M. Flammarion is still satisfied that the dark 
markings on Mars can be best explained by supposing them to 
be water. The observations which I have been able to make 
since 1889, seem tome to render this conclusion even more 
doubtful than I then considered it. 

A paper by Mr. John Brett, F.R.A.S., which appeared so long 
ago as 1877, has not, I think received the attention it deserves. 
It is worth summarizing here in order to accentuate the very 
wide difference of views which may be held by observers. Mr. 
Brett begins by pointing out that Mars does not show the same 
delicacy of detail as Jupiter, for example, under like conditions, 
and he attributes to Mars on this account an atmosphere of con- 
iderable opacity. As the details of the surface generally vanish 
before they come to the edge, while they are best seen at the 
centre, and as the borders of the planet are the brightest, his 
conclusion is that the markings themselves lie beneath a very 
dense atmosphere. Mr, Brett goes on to say that as the chief 
topographical features on Mars are permanent, the body of the 
planet must be solid. There are few or no clouds on Mars. 
This fact alone is fatal to the theory that the “land” and 
“water” on Mars act as on the earth. A whole opposition of 
Mars may pass, and no changes in its atmosphere be made out. 

It is certain, from spectroscopic observation, that watery 
vapor exists in the atmosphere of Mars, but it is not certain 
that it forms clouds, and as watery vapor must form clouds if 
the temperature is cool enough, the absence of clouds would 
upset the theory of snow-caps at the poles. Mr. Brett thinks 
they are clouds in the higher and colder regions of the atmos- 
phere. The dark patches near them he supposes to be their 
shadows. Finally he concludes that the poles are the only 
regions cool enough to condense the invisible water-vapor into 
visible clouds. 

Professor Schaeberle says: “ Schiaparelli, Flammarion, and 
observers of Mars in general, agree in calling the darker area 
of Mars water, and the brighter portions land. My own obser- 
vations of 1890 and 1892 have led to just the opposite conclu- 
sion.” ‘ The so-called ‘canals’ in the red areas,” says Profes- 
sor Schaeberle, “seem to be continuations of the long, darker 
streaks in the darker areas. The fainter markings called 


‘canals’ would correspond to the ridges of mountain-chains 
which are almost wholly immersed in water, and the doubling 
of the canals would correspond to parallel ridges of which our 
earth furnishes many examples.” Professor Schaeberle advances 
mumerous reasons to show that the dark areas of Mars are 
more likely to be land than water. 

Considering this wide diversity of opinion among competent 
observers, it appears to me that the wise course is to reserve 
judgment and strive for more light. 
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PSEU DO-CHROMESTHESIA. 


ON THE ASSOCIATION OF COLORS WITH WORDS, LETTERS, AND 
SOUNDS. 
WILLIAM O. KROHN, PH.D. 
American Fournal of Psychology, Worcester, Mass., October. 

HE first problem of psychology is the study of sensation. 
A wealth of material comes to the investigator as the 
deliverance of the various special senses when the several end 
organs are appropriately stimulated. But the pseudo sensations 
constitute the subject matter of psychology, just as much as 
those arising from dona fide stimuli. Indeed, much light is 
thrown upon the problem of psychology by following out this 

line of study and investigation. 

Of all the interesting phenomena which fall under this head, 
the pseudo sensations of sight are the most numerous. The 
present paper deals with one form of pseudo-photesthesia, to 
wit, that large class of phenomena in which colors are called 
up in the mind of the subject when certain letters or words 
are spoken, or seen in print or writing. The term color condi- 
tion does not cover all the cases, for there are instances in 
which individuals have these pseudo sensations of color when 
they see words, but not when they hear them spoken. 

The term we choose asa sort of label for this interesting 
class of phenomena is that of pseudo-“ chromesthesia.” 
Pseudo-chromesthesia is that peculiar faculty of association of 
the sensorial perceptions, by means ot which any primary sen- 
sation or even a purely psychical process can evoke, in the case 
of certain persons, a false visual sensation of color, constant in 
the case of the same stimulus with the same person. The 
phenomena may be of optical origin, 2. ¢., the efficient cause 
may come through the eye, or memory image of a visual sen- 
sation, of the graphica! forms of a letter, a number,a geograph- 
ical figure, They are of acoustic origin when the efficient cause 
passes through the ear, or is a memory image associated with 
that organ. Thus every noise, every sound, perceived objec- 
tively or evoked mentally, can arouse‘those sensations of color. 
This is especially noticeable in the case of the human voice. 

Goethe was one§of the very first to make reference to this 
subject which he does in his “ Theory of Colors” (1890). The 
first case of pseudo-chromesthesia to find a place in medical 
journals, is that detailed by Dr. George Sachs. His subject was 
an Albino who associated colors with vowels, consonants, musi- 
cal notes, sounds of instruments, figures, names of cities, days 
of the week, dates, epochs of history, and phases of human 
life. 

Carnaz and others regarded the phenomena as pathological, 
and due to some optical lesion. The first to controvert this 
view was Perrond (1863). He asserted that it was neither a 
pathological condition nor depending on material lesion, nor 
constituting an illusion nor hallucination. 

Chabaleer regarded it as a light confusion of ideas, a sort of 
psychic perversion, “an illusion compatible with reason.” 

Another theory is that of anastomosis between two cortical 
centres or tangling of fibres; or the sensory stimulus of one 
sensory nerve has been assumed to reach another sensory 
nerve in the course to the brain, and thus reach another corti- 
cal centre than that for which it was intended. Others reject 
physiological explanations, and apply the law of association of 
ideas, and they do it with a vengeance. 

In the majority of cases it seems to attach itself to a special 
condition of the nervous system as well as to a well-developed 
faculty of the imagination. Very rarely is there any defect of 
the eye or ear. Then heredity plays an important part. It is 
very infrequent that a single member of a family experiences 
pseudo-chromosthesic impressions. The impressions of color 
become more intense, vivid, and striking when the person is 
fatigued. 

To us it seems plain that the theory of psvchic association 
cannot account for all the facts, although it may afford a satis- 
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factory explanation in a few cases. In no case would we feet 
warranted, on the basis of our present knowledge in attribut- 
ing these phenomena to the retinal elements—to the rods and 
cones—though there is a temptation to do so, especially in 
those cases where similar graphic forms produce similar color 
impressions. It may be that in some cases the phenomena 
could be rightly attributed to the crossing of certain afferent 
or sensory fibres, but we are inclined to attribute the majority 
of cases to the cerebral centres themselves. We might even 
say that the majority of those cases regarded as purely 
“psychic ” can, in the last analysis, be traced to causes most 
intimately related to the cerebral centres themselves. In the 
greater per cent. of cases the pseudo-chromesthesic phenom- 
ena arise from some sort of cerebral work which is the out- 
come of the close relation of the cortical centres, which are 
connected by numerous associational fibres, notably the visual 
and auditory centres. Whether this is done by anastomosis of 
fibres, or irradiation, or by direct stimulus of the fibres of asso- 
ciation, it is evident that, in some cases at least, it takes place 
within the centres themselves. It is a notable fact that the 
weaker the color impressions the more “ psychic” and “ideal” 
it seems. 





THE ORIGIN OF PETROLEUM. 
Chamébers's Journal, London, October. 


NYTHING that adds to our knowledge of coal, or throws 
any light on the origin of the vast subterranean stores of 
petroleum and natural gas which have proved of such incalcu- 
lable service to man, must be received with universal interest. 
A paper read by Professor Watson Smith at a meeting of the 
London section of the Society of Chemical industry does both. 
It deals with the results of his experiments on a highly bitu- 
minous Japanese coal, and the conclusions deducible from 
them. 

The coal is produced from a mine at Miike in the province 
of Chokugo, in Kiu Shin, a large island in the southwestern 
extremity of the Japanese Empire. The deposit was known 
four hundred years ago, but was not worked until 1873, after 
the Government had bought it at the request of its private 
proprietors. In 1885, a new shaft had been sunk to a depth of 
two hundred and forty feet, and the output increased to twelve 
hundred tons a day, and in 1888 Mitsi bought the mine for 
£750,000. The coal beds are supposed to cover an area of 
3,758 acres, containing some 85,444,000 tons of the mineral. 
The seam averages fully eight feet thick, is of uniformly excel- 
lent quality throughout, and probably the best coal in Japan. 
The peculiarity ot this Japanese coal is its large proportion of 
bitumen. Professor Watson found that it contains no less 
than ten per cent. The highest he was able to extract, even 
from cannel coal, was only a little over one per cent. This 
ten per cent., therefore, is an enormous proportion. As might 
be expected, the Miike coal is an excellent coal for gas-making, 
giving over 11,000 cubic feet of 23.4 candle-power gas per ton. 
The ashes are calcareous, showing that the trees grew on lime- 
stone soil, and it is assumed that they must have been of an 
unusually resinous character. 

A large quantity of this bitumen was extracted and fraction- 
ally distilled—that is, the heat was kept constantly at a par- 
ticular temperature until nothing more distilled over, then 
raised fifty degrees and kept there until the renewed distilla- 
tion against ceased; and so on. The first fraction smelt 
exactly like benzoline or petroleum naphtha; the next fraction 
bore the unmistakable odor of petroleum lamp oil; the next, 
on cooling, deposited paraffine scale abundantly, and the oil 
drained off was similar to the lubricating oils obtained from 
American petroleum. 

The question at once arises: could this petroleum-like sub- 
stance formed in the coal, have any bearing on the origin of 
petroleum? Professor Watson Smith replies: We have here 
a coal with the petroleum in tt, which can be distilled off at a 
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moderately high temperature. Supposing the Miike coal uni- 
form throughout, there is distributed though it 8,544,000 tons 
of bitumen capable of yielding some 1,800,000 tons of thick 
petroleum oil, and 427,000 tons of solid paraffine wax. 

The next step the investigator proposes to take is to distil 
off the oil from a considerable quantity of the coal, and see 
what the residual coal is like. Probably a residue resembling 
anthracite, a kind of coal converted almost into coke by nat- 
ural agencies will be left behind. Contiguous to the petroleum 
deposits of Pennsylvania and Eastern Ohio, but now separate 
bya branch of the AlJleghanies which may have been upheaved 
more recently than the deposits, are vast beds of anthracite 
coal which form by far the most important coal-field in 
America. Is it not possible that the oil was once embosomed 
in this anthracite, as it is now in the Japanese coal? And 
being driven out by subterraneous heat was absorbed by the 
neighboring sandstone as in the condenser of a distillery 
apparatus? 

It was formerly supposed that coal beds were formed by 
vegetation brought from a distance, but while rivers may have 
been to some extent contributary there is abundant evidence 
that, for the most part, coal is the fossil product of vegetation 
which grew where it formed, as peat now does, 





ELECTRICITY AT ROME. 
HENRI DE PARVILLE. 
Le Correspondant, Paris, October 10. 

HE Eternal City has had for three or four years important 

works for electric lighting by alternating currents and 

transformers, operating at 2,000 volts with steam-engines. It 

was indeed at Rome that one of the first applications of alter- 

nating currents on a large scale for the production of electric 

light was made. For along time a preference was given to con- 

tinuous currents. To traverse long distances, however, it is 

preferable to use alternating currents, which can easily be 

produced with pressures of from four to five thousand volts. 

There do not exist works with continuous currents exceeding 
3.000 volts. 

The works at Rome, though often enlarged, had become 
insufficient to answer the constantly increasing demands for 
the electric current. It occurred to the authorities to utilize 
the Falls of Tivoli, about eighteen miles from Rome, and this 
has been done. The works have just been completed and are 
very remarkable. 

The mechanical energy of the Falls of Tivoli has been 
brought to the gates of Rome with a potential of 5,000 volts. 
There takes place a first transformation. The always danger- 
ous current of 5,000 volts is brought down toa potential of 
2,000 volts. From this point the wires are laid under ground 
through the city and, by a second transformation, the current 
is reduced to roo volts. The apparatus, called “ transformers,’ 
which bring about this reduction of pressure, leave now a 
pressure of from 96 to 100 volts at most. Very little, then, is 
lost on the way. Some years ago this transformation could 
not have been made economically. 

The hydraulic station at Tivoli is situated in the villa which 
was the residence of Mecenas, the minister of the Emperor 
Augustus. The station is fed by a fall of water about 366 feet 
high. The delivery reaches about 875 gallons a second. This 
real river is brought, over an ancient Roman viaduct, in a 
canal 500 feet long and to feet wide, to a station where the 
hydraulic machinery is established, on the side of the mountain, 
in a very picturesque situation. The water, entering a room 
about 83 feet long and 50 wide, passes through a large pipe 
subdivided into three branches. The water from each branch 
feeds a group of three turbine wheels—two turbines of 350 
horse-power, one of 50 horse-power, of the Girard pattern. 
These nine turbines engender a total of 1,200 horse-power. 
Each dynamo produces a current of 5,100 volts and 42 amperes. 
. From the hydraulic station the current is sent to Rome by 
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cable. The line traverses the Roman Campagna in nearly a 
Straight direction, and is composed of four cables of copper 
wire. Each of these cables is formed of a strand of 19 wires 
2.6 millimetres in diameter, which gives a total section of 100 
square millimetres. The four cables weigh altogether 100 
tons. The Roman Campagna is generally deserted ; still pre- 
cautions have been taken against danger. The cables are sup- 
ported by insulators on poles. Near the Porta Pia is the 
building where the current is transformed. Thirty-two trans- 
formers reduce the potential of the line to 2,000 volts. Finally 
the current thus modified is carried to the places where it is 
used for power, and there the current is brought down to a 
pressure of 100 volts. All the apparatus, from Tivoli on, works 
with perfect regularity. 

The progress realized can be estimated by recalling that, in 
1873, for the first time, Mr. Fontaine transmitted, at the 
Vienna Exposition on the Prater, before the Emperor, a cur- 
rent of one-horse power a distance of about 160 feet. Now 
from Tivoli to Rome a current of 1,200 horse-power is trans- 
mitted eighteen miles. 


RELIGIOUS. 


ANTIQUATED RELIGIONS. 
Dresdner Wochenblatter, Dresden, October. 

AUL DE LAGARDE, who was radically grounded in the 
Pp History of Religions, and himself religious in every fibre 
of his being, was the first to realize that the old religions are 
antiquated, worn out, obsolete; and he did not hesitate to 
announce it. “We stand,” he said, “ before a Void. . 
If any one thinks that the abyss is less an abyss because it is 
enveloped in fog, he 1s welcome to his opinion. Protestantism, 
Catholicism, Judaism, are all alike, or rather they are no more 
existent, for a religion that is not a working religion is dead.” 
Lagarde was right, and the history of recent years affords 
ample evidence of the widespread acceptance of the truth. 
See, for example, Dr. Otto Dreyer’s ‘‘ Undogmatic Christian ity: 
Observations of a German Idealist.” Dr. Dreyer still hopes 
much from a resurrection of Christianity, and will surrender 
nothing of its doctrines, but the attentive reader will find 
many evidences, in this, in many respects, really noble work, 
that here the wish was father to the thought, and can never 
be other than a pious wish. It is very difficult here to go far 
enough, and yet not go too far. Lagarde, Dreyer, the Com- 
piler of the Catechism, the Protestant Association, and even 
Egidy, do not in many respects go far enough. Nietzsche, on 
the other hand, goes too far, and yet whatwe want is the unifi- 
cation, without friction, of German Idealism with the modern 
views of Nietzsche and of natural science. 

That the old religions are really antiquated we find abun- 
dant evidence on all hands. It is the unassailable conviction 
of every man grounded in modern thought. But as this is a 
very important matter, and as there are unquestionably many 
who still cling to the old views, we willadvance a few evidences 
of the justice of our characterization of the old religions as 
antiquated, and of their unsuitability for our own age, to say 
nothing of the future. 

Potestantism and Catholicism are alike rooted in Christian- 
ity, and Christianity is rooted in the ancient world ; it is rooted 
for the most part in old-Grecian philosophy. It is Philosophy. 
The course of development of philosophy from the Graco- 
Roman world through Christ to the Middle Ages, and thence 
to modern philosophy is without a break. Christianity had its 
origin in the ancient world, and bears the marks of its origin 
plainly. The ancient world, however, lies behind us. Even the 
intermediate Middle Ages have been left behind, and we stand 
before a new age, a new world. Canany demonstration really 
be needed that the Christian religion, rooted in antiquity, is 
unsuited to our modern age, irreconcilable with our modes of 
thought, out of harmony with our scientific outlook? Our 
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views of life and nature, our culture, our science, have all 
undergone development in the course of centuries of culture ; 
we have been advancing on an onward course,and now we 
stand before the door; one spring alone is necessary to launch 
ourselves into the new era. Shall we take this antiquated 
Christian religion with us into the new era as our religion, or 
only as history. 

Again the new era is characterized by individuality. Even 
nations are sharply individualized. They recognize themselves 
as individuals, national characteristics are cultivated. We dive 
deep down into the popular soul in search of its treasured pearls 
and corals. And the Christian religion? Did it originate in the 
primitive days of our Aryan ancestors, or is it marked by 
Semitic as well as Aryan characteristics? Is it essentially 
national? “It is universally human.” Good, but humanity is 
always national. Where is the nationality that gave birth to 
Christianity ? 

And the views which the Christian religion enforces? The 
Christian does good and avoids evil because God requires it, 
he prays God for help when he is in need and for pardon for his 
offenses, he prays God for strength to resist evil,and prays God 
not to lead him into temptation, thanks God for all good gifts, 
and for life itself, and has his eye ever fixed on the hereafter. 
But modern man, the man of the new era, takes his stand on 
our beautiful mother earth and gazes into the blue heavens, 
does good for goodness’s sake, and avoids evil because it is 
evil, trusts to his own right hand to help him in his need and 
in the hour of danger’ repents him of the evil that he does, 
and finds in the slings and arrows of conscience, repentance, 
and in repentance, forgiveness; and knows that when he 
achieves anything he has only his own energies and the aid of 
his fellow-man to thank for it. . . . What sentiments could 
be more elevated, more Godlike? 

We must remember, above all things, that religions are the 
work of men’s hands. For ages it was believed that the Chris- 
tian religion was divine revelation, but those days are fled. We 
know now that it is human, Its views of life, the lessons it 
inculcates cannot rise above the intellectual and ethical level 
of those who prepared it. But does anyone believe that the 
world has stood still for nineteen hundred years? Do we not 
rather know that humanity has developed, changed, risen? 
The Christian religion has undergone no corresponding devel- 
opment, it had no vitality, and has dropped so far behind that 
as a practical religion and guide of life it no longer confronts 
us; we see its face no more, and now . “we stand 
before the Void.” 

But when one has nothing, and needs much, it is necessary 
to create something. A creed cannot, however, be made, it 
grows. But it cannot growspontaneously. The field must be 
prepared. We close here with De Lagarde’s saying, 
“Ultramontism "—and note clearly—‘“ and Protestantism must 
be annihilated, not by force, but firstly by ceasing to recognize 
them; secondly, by the substitution of something recognizedly 
better, something which will better satisfy human needs, and 
enable us to forget them.” 





HAS ISLAM A FUTURE? 
THE REVEREND THOMAS P. HuGHEs, D.D. 
Arena, Boston, November. 

Y the courtesy of the editor of the Arena, the advance 
B sheets of an article on “The Future of Islam,” by Ibn 
Ishak,* are before me. 

I do not intend to reply to the learned Moslem writer's 
strictures on European and American society. There is much 
in the conditions of modern life which is regarded by European 
and American writers as unsatisfactory ; but this results froma 
departure from the essential principles of Christ's religion, and 
cannot, therefore, be used as an argument against the adaptation 
of Christianity to the necessities of civilized life. It must be 


*See THE LiTeRARY DicestT, Vol. V., No. 22, p. 603. 
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admitted that, glaring as the immoral conditions of civilized 
life are, and hypocritical as are many _of its legislative enact- 
ments, the morality of European and American society is very 
far in advance of that of Mohammedan countries. To com- 
pare “the civilization which marked the Khalifate of Bagdad, 
and which gave a diadem of glory to Moslem rule in Cordova,” 
with the social conditions of Paris, London, or New York would 
call for a volume. 

There is, I admit, very much in the strictures of Ibn Ishak 
which we may reasonably take to heart. But we can scarcely 
look to Islam for the regeneration of the Western world. For, 
admitting that the Sultan of Turkey is an imposter, having no 
claim to the leadership of Islam, there have been countries, 
Bokhara, Khiva, and Yarkand, for example, which have 
enjoyed the privilege of Moslem rule as it was ordained by the 
precepts of the Prophet; and yet it would, perhaps, be impos- 
sible to find any nation more completely sunk in darkness and 
ignorance than those three countries, which for centuries have 
been ruled according to the Moslem code. 

But if the Moslems are wrong in their estimate of the com- 
parative benefits of Christianity and Islam, it may, I think, be 
attributed somewhat to the peculiar manner in which the 
Christian evangelist attempts to convert the Moslem world. 
Missionaries unfortunately commenced with the evangelical 
revival, and consequently they have carried with them much 
that was unintelligible to the Oriental mind. 

To the Moslem scholar, the crude utterances of the ‘‘ Bazaar 
preacher” must seem as peculiar as the curious tight-fitting 
garments worn by the speaker. Again, it is unfortunate that 
Christianity has been reintroduced into the Oriental World as 
an English creed, carrying with it all that is objectionable in 
the voice, manner, and style of the British ruler. The Moham- 
medan of Turkey, India, and Persia can never separate the 
religion of the modern missionary from his dislike and preju- 
dice tothe Western conqueror. 

The Moslem religion stands as much upon its historical conti- 
nuity as the Christian Church does upon its Apostolical Succes- 
sion. Consequently, neither the Westminster Confession, nor 
the Thirty-nine Articles, nor Wesley’s Sermons are very fit weap- 
ons wherewith to combat the religion of the great Arabian 
reformer. It was the present Bishop Westcott, I think, who 
said that the Moslem mind is more likely to move on the lines 
of Athanasius and Origen than on those of Augustine and 
Anselm. Yet the Christian literature introduced into the 
Orient by the English, German, and American missionary is 
saturated with Calvinism and Wesleyanism. Even contro- 
versies which have agitated the English Church in modern 
times have been introduced into thc mission field. Modern 
missionary societies have proved incompetent to deal with 
Islam and Buddhism, intrenched by the historic continuity of 
centuries, 

Ibn Ishak is perfectly correct in saying that in the study of 
Islam the Christian writer “sees polygamy on every page.” 
Mr. Syed Ameer Ali, “Ibn Ishak,” and Syed Ahmed have 
explained (or attempted to explain) the polygamy of Moham- 
med, and it wold be well for modern missions if those evan- 
gelists who carry in their hands the Biblical accounts of Lot, 
Jacob, David, and Solomon as an inspired record, would avoid 
this objectionable and unsavory line of controversy. 

I refer to this subject with some reluctance. But it must 
be stated, for I think it provable that the marriages of Mahom- 
med were contracted rather for political than licentious reasons. 
In attacking the character of the Prophet of Arabia, the 
Christian missionary raises between himself and the Mahom- 
medans, whom he seeks to convert, an almost impassable bar- 
rier, An experience of my own, twenty years ago, proves 
this. 

Converts from Islam, I admit, are few; but there are among 
them typical men. After careful observation, extending over 
many years, | am convinced that there are many such men, 
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who, by careful and prayerful guidance, may be led to join the 
Christian Church. 

Undoubtedly Islam has a future in the world of thought, if 
not of action. Not the future outlined by Ibn Ishak; namely, 
the erection of domes and minarets in Liverpool and Boston, 
or the regeneration of the Western world, but a future in those 
vast and populous continents of Africa and Asia, where the 

teachings of the Prophet have so manifest a stronghold. It 
may prepare the way for Christianity in the regions of Central 
Africa as well as those of Central Asia. I cannot regard 
Mohammedanism as an unqualified good, but it does not 
usually take the rum cask and the beer barrel in the advance 
of its missionaries. It triesto keep men sober whilst it preaches 
the existence of Allah. 

When once we get both Christian and Moslem to lay aside 
“the sword,” and enter the arena of calm controversy, it is 
probable that the Moslem may give back just about as much 
as he has received by enabling the Christian of Western lands 
to understand the mind of the Oriental Christ. 





SPIRITUALISM AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 
EDITORIAL, 
Month, London, October. 


NYONE who believes in the central fact of Christianity 
must, by the very fact of his belief, be a dogmatist so far 
as regards the Divinity of Jesus Christ. He must also, if he is 
consistent in his belief, regard with the utmost abhorrence any 
system or any influence that tends to weaken the authority of 
the Son of God over the hearts of men. Anyone, moreover, 
who believes in the inspiration of Holy Scripture must hold 
that any spiritual agency that opposes the doctrine of the 
incarnation, is of necessity not of God, but of the Evil One. 
** Every spirit that dissolveth Jesus is not of God, and this is 
Antichrist of whom you have heard that He cometh, and is 
now already in the world.”* Every Christian holds any fact, 
statement, or phenomenon which traverses this central doctrine 
of Christianity to be of Hell. In this respect he is bound to be 
intolerant. He cannot, as a lover of God’s truth, show any 
consideration for it. A fact it cannot be, as a statement it is 
false, as a phenomenon it must be a mere imposture. When, 
therefore, we find the revelations of spiritualism ‘‘ dissolving 
Christ,” denying His Divinity, weakening our faith in Him, 
rendering those who allow themselves to be entangled in 
their meshes averse to all that implies dependence on 
God, and a recognition of His claims to our obedience, 
we are bound, as Soldiers of Christ, to denounce such 
revelations, and warn the faithful against them as not 
only dangerous but as ruinous to the souls of men. Men 
who pride themselves on their progressive tendencies and 
who regard the solid conservatism of the Catholic Church as 
the great bar to the advance of modern intelligence, may 
denounce this as an intolerance that leads to persecution and 
cruelty. They may attempt to obscure the point at issue by 
talking about our desire to consign those who teach doctrines 
opposed to our own beliefs to the dungeon and the stake, but 
their language, if they are consistent, amounts to a denial of 
the paramount importance of the central fact of Christianity, 
and a refusal to accept Holy Scripture as ultimate authority. 
Now the general tenor of the messages received by the pro- 
fessors of Spiritualism from the spirit-world is certainly incom- 
patible with the teaching of the Catholic Church or with any 
fourm of professed Christianity. We, therefore, conclude that 
their author cannot be Almighty God, or the spirits of the 
blessed. There is evidence of a strong flavor of the preter- 
natural and the infernal in the communication made to the 
mediums, From this it follows that the effect of such com- 
munications on those to whom they are made must be most 


* 1 St. John iv. : 3. 
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pernicious. Another characteristic of these messages is that 
they are in great part utter twaddle, and almost always con- 
temptible from a literary point of view—fit product of those 
whose intelligences were blasted forever by the just judgment 
of God. 

Another point must occur to any one if he is already 
acquainted with the lucubrations of the great spirits of The- 
osophy. He cannot fail to notice the curious similarity of 
style and thought existing between the spirits of the dead 
and the Mahatmas who hold converse with Mr. Sinnett, and of 
whose style he gives some instances in his Occult Philosophy. 
There is the same frothy verbiage, the same mixture of high- 
sounding truisms and implicit falsehoods, the same general 
littleness and emptiness that render both contemptible from a 
literary point of view. But, returning to the more serious 
aspect of the question. We observe in the general drift of 
their teaching two peculiarities: (1) Its object invariably is to 
abstract from, and not to add to, the amount of dogmatic truth 
held by the persons to whom it is communicated. (2) It 
always leads up by indirect methods, for the most part by sug- 
gestion and insinuation, to the inculcation of doctrines which 
undermine the Christian religion. 

This is a good illustration of the policy pursued in the sub- 
version of truth by those who are too wise to make a direct 
assault that might scare away the victim who is to be enclosed 
in a net of spiritualism. It is but one instance out of many in 
which the result of the intercourse with the spirit is invariably, 
sooner or later, to destroy faith, 

And with the decay of faith hope dies also; there is expe- 
rienced a disgust for the sacraments, and an aversion to 
prayer. The intercession of the saints is no longer welcome to 
one who has intercourse with the spirits; and above all, devo- 
tion to the Holy Mother of God is sure to fade away and dis- 
appear. At this stage the spirits usually exercise their subver- 
sive influence until one by one all the doctrines of Christianity 
are undermined ; and, this accomplished, the mind is gradually 
poisoned by an inrush of abominable and wicked imagina- 
tions. 

Finally, spiritualism is strictly forbidden by Holy Scripture, 
and by the Catholic Church, under pain of mortal sin, and is 
a direct and formal insult to Almighty God. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





AMERICUS VESPUCIUS. 
Evior F. HALL. 


Bulletin of the American Geographical Society, New York, 
September 30. 


T seems to be well known to everybody that the name 
‘‘America” was derived more or less directly from Vespucius. 
The feeling, too, is prevalent, if not universal, that this was all 
wrong; that the Western Continent ought to have been named 
after Christopher Columbus, who discovered it, and that the 
author of the injustice must have been Vespucius himself. A 
torrent of abuse has been showered upon him for the imputed 
robbery, and one of the latest contributions to this dark and 
dismal flood was made by the distinguished philosopher, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, in the following passage from his “ English 
Traits”: “ Strange that broad America must wear the name of 
a thief.” 

More than fifty years ago, Alexander von Humboldt entered 
into an elaborate discussion of the origin of the name ‘‘ Amer- 
ica.” He pointed out clearly where and by whom the name 
was first suggested, and fully exonerated Vespucius from all 
blame in the matter. 

First in the chain of events that led to the suggestion of 
‘* America” was the third voyage of Vespucius, in which, as in 
all his voyages, he served only in a subordinate position as pilot 
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or astronomer, or both. In this third voyage he sailed from 
Lisbon May 14, 1501, and returned there September 7, 1502. 
He first touched the coast of Brazil at San Roque in latitude 
about 5°S. Thence he followed the coast as far as latitude 
34 S., and then struck out tothe southeast and reached the 
island of South Georgia, in latitude 54 S. Up to that time 
this was probably the longest voyage that had ever been made. 
After his return to Lisbon, and in March or April, 1503, Ves- 
pucius wrote a letter to his old friend Lorenzo de Medici, giv- 
ing an account of this voyage, and it was this letter that made 
him famous. He speaks of having formerly written to Lorenzo 
about his return from those countries which he had sought 
and found in the service of the King of Portugal ‘‘ and which” 
he then adds “ it is proper to calla new world.” The Latin 
text is as follows: ‘‘Quasque novum Mundum appellare licet.” 
He then refers to the general denial of the ancients of the 
existence of any Southern continent, remarking that his last 
voyages had proved the erroneousness of their views, and adding 
that “in these southern regions I have found acontinent more 
thickly inhabited by people and animals than our Europe, or 
Asia, or Africa, and, moreover, a climate more temperate and 
agreeable than in any other region known to us.” 

There is something a little mysterious, and at the same time 
interesting and impressive about the phrase ‘*‘ New World” as 
used in this letter of Vespucius. The entire letter with the 
heading or title Mundus Novus was printed for the first time 
in Paris in 1504, and had a great run in the market. Three 
years after its first publication, and on April 25, 1507, the year 
after the death of Columbus, at Saint-Dié in the Vosges, in 
the Duchy of Lorraine, there was first printed and published a 
suggestion or recommendation of the name “ America.” It 
was contained in a little pamphlet entitled “Introduction to 
Cosmography,” the authorship of which was traced to Martin 
Waldseemiiller, the German professor of Geography in the 
College of Saint-Dié. He first speaks of the division of the 
earth’s surface into three parts; then follows the memorable 
sentence containing the memorable suggestion which, as 
translated from the Latin by Mr. Fiske, is as follows: But 
now these parts have been more extensively explored and 
another fourth part has been discovered by Americus Ves- 
pucius; wherefore I do not see what is rightly to hinder us 
from calling it Amerige or America, 2. ¢., the land of Americus 
after its discoverer Americus, a man of sagacious mind, 
since both Europe and Asia have got their names from 
women. 

Those who have studied this subject most and who under- 
stand it best, are agreed that Vespucius, in his use of the 
phrase “ new world” and in speaking of having found a con- 
tinent, had no such thing in mind as the New World or the 
Western Continent, as we now understand those terms. 
These conceptions had hardly as yet found their way into the 
human mind anywhere. Vespucius died in 1512, and it was 
not until after his death that the name “ America” was placed 
upon any map, chart, sketch, or globe, and then, at first, only 
as a designation of what is now known as Brazil. All this, of 
course, had nothing to do with Columbus or his discoveries, 
as he had never crossed or reached the equator. 

As to the charge against Vespucius that he put forth false 
claims to the discovery, in 1497, of Paria, which Columbus 
certainly discovered in 1498, and which Vespucius did not visit 
until 1499, a most thorough investigation has demonstrated 
that the charge which stained his memory for four hundred 
years was based on an error of translation. The familiar Latin 
letter in which he claims to have discovered Parias in 1497 is 
proved to have been a translation from an Italian original in 
which his claim was for the discovery of Lariat, which is in 23° 
N., while Paria is in 10° N., and abundance of evidence has 
been advanced by Mr. Varnhage to thoroughly exoner- 
ate Vespucius from the false pretenses so long laid to his 
charge, 
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THE PEERAGE IN CHINA. 
Cornhill Magazine, London, October. 

erie titles are regarded as a species of office, qualifying 

the holder to draw pay from the Treasury, but requiring 
from him at the same time the performance of certain duties. In 
China a title can only be gained by success in war. No 
amount of quibbling at the Bar, no brewings, however excel- 
lent, of draught-stout, will make a mana peer. You must, if 
you would be ennobled, either take a town from the rebels, or, 
what is equally efficacious, commit suicide when they are tak- 
ing it from you. Of all nations, the Chinese have, perhaps, 
the most vivid realization of a future existence—for, as a rule, 
it is the heroic ghost who gets the title, his son succeeding 
him after three years or so as second peer. 

Chinese names are a weariness to Western ears, but it really 
is very difficult to avoid them altogether when treating of Chi- 
nese peers. The first five ranks may be rendered, and com- 
monly are rendered, by our “duke,” “ marquis,” “earl,” 
“viscount,” and “baron.” The sixth rank, which, literally 
translated, is that of “light-charioted city-warden,” might, by 
parity of reasoning, be rendered “ baronet.” The “ mounted 
city-warden,” the “ cloud-mounted warden,” and the “ mounted 
warden by grace,” are best expressed on paper by their quaint 
but unpronounceable originals ch‘i tu-yu, yin ch‘t-ya and én 
cht yu. 

There are only two Chinese kung or dukes not of the 
Imperial blood. These are the Yen-Sheng Kung, the “ Duke 
Transmitter of the Sage,” the representative of Confucius, and 
the Hai-Cheng Kung, “ Purifier of the Seas,” the descendant of 
Hwang, conqueror of Formosa for the Manchus. The latter 
title is some two centuries old; the former was instituted in 
1233. The Confucian Duke, as he is commonly styled by for- 
eigners, enjoys a prestige which no change of dynasty affects. 

The present Purifier of the Seas, Hwang Pao-ch‘éng, is a 
colonel in the provincial army of Fukun, his native province. 
It is, indeed, obligatory on every Chinese noble to serve in 
some military capacity, unless he has reached a certain rank 
in the civil service or is content to forego his allowance, which 
for the lower grades is only about twenty dollars a year. There 
are approximately two or three thousand nobles in the eighteen 
provinces, but, in the absence of a Chinese “ Burke,” exact 
figures are not available. 

The general rule of succession to a Chinese title is the same 
as with us; that is to say, the eldest son by the legal wife suc- 
ceeds, If there is no son by the wife, then a son by the hand- 
maid may take the title, and it frequently happens that in the 
absence of a son the title is passed on to a nephew or cousin. 

Courtesy titles are unknown in China, It is true that an 
adopted son of Li Hung-Chang—who was made an earl for the 
victories Gordon helped him to gain—has posed as Lord Li 
or Viscount Li in London and elsewhere, but he owes this not 
to the grace of his Emperor but to too-flattering foreign 
friends. Asa matter of fact he will not succeed to the title if 
Li Hung-Chang leaves a son by blood. Indeed it is not only 
premature but presumptuous for any man to give himself out 
as necessarily the successor to a Chinese title. The ordinary 
procedure is for the provincial authorities to report the deatly 
of a noble, and for the Emperor thereupon to direct them to 
ascertain who should succeed him. The succession carries no 
emoluments until after the mourning, which is a hundred days 
for the practical Manchus, and twenty-seven months for a 
Chinaman, The mourning over, the new peer should go to 
Court and be presented to the Emperor. 

A simple process suffices to deprive Chinese nobles of their 
titles. In most cases it is for some offense, and the nobleman 
is stripped of his title before trial, A literary degree is a pro- 
tection against indiscriminate bambooings, but a title has no 
efficacy in this direction. A forfeited title is generally trans- 
ferred toa successor. Occasionally the Chinese Peer is fined 
and not attainted, 
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Books. 





JOHN G. PATON, MISSIONARY TO THE NEW HEB.- 


RIDES. An Autobiography. Edited by His Brother. 2 vols., 
8vo, pp. 373, 382. New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 


(The group of the New Hebrides, so named by Captain Cook, who first fully 
explored and described them in 1773—although they had been discovered by 
Magellan one hundred and fifty years before, during his voyage round the world 
—consists of some thirty islands, scattered over the Pacific Ocean fora distance of 
about four hundred miles. The nearest neighbors of the New Hebrides are the 
Loyalty Islands, the largest of which, New Caledonia, is 200 miles to the south- 
east. The Hebrides lie 1,000 miles to the north of New Zealand and 1,400 miles 
northeast from Sydney. Mr. John G. Paton is the son of a poor Scotch weaver, 
whose poverty did not prevent his having eleven children—five sons and six 
daughters. It was originally intended that John G. should be brought up to his 
father’s trade. The son, however, notwithstanding the poverty of his early sur- 
roundings, managed to get some sort of education at school and at Glasgow Uni- 
versity, and, like many a Scotch peasant’s son before him, concluded to become a 
Presbyterian minister. In 1857 there was much talk in Glasgow about sending 
missionaries to the New Hebrides, and Mr. Paton made up his mind to go thither, 
which he did 'n 1858. In the New Hebrides he .has ever since lived and now 
resides, interrupting his work only to make two voyages to Scotland and voyages 
to Australia, to get aid for himself and those engaged in civilizing the cannibals 
of the Islands. In this Autobiography we have an account of his varied expe- 
riences. The First Part or volume, bringing the narrative down to 1862, was pub- 
lished tentatively in January, 1889. This part having been well received by the 
public, the Second Part or volume was issued late in the same year. For each 
volume the Reverend Doctor Arthur T. Pierson has written an Introductory Note. 
One of the excellent qualitications of Mr. Paton for his work is a sense of humor, 
which is shown in the incident hereafter described.] 


HEN residing on the Island of Aniwa, one of the smaller isles 

of the New Hebrides—measuring about nine miles by three 

and a half—I began, in spare hours, to lay the foundation of two 

additional rooms for our house. While thus engaged I felt rather 

uneasy at seeing a well-known savage, named Nelwang, who had 

killed a man before our arrival, hanging around with his tomahawk, 

and eagerly watching me while at work. One day he suddenly 

appeared from amongst the boxes, and so startled my wife that she 

ran for her life. I drew near him and said: ‘‘ Nelwang, do you wish 
to speak to.me?” 

He answered that he did; that he needed my help; that he wanted 
to get married, and required my aid. 

I protested, reminding him that marriages in Aniwa were all made 
in infancy, children being bought and betrothed to their future hus- 
bands. If it should be known that I interfered, I pointed out to him, 
it might cost the lives of myself, my wife, and my child. 

** But,” replied Nelwang, ‘‘ the woman I want to marry is Yakin, 
a widow, up at the inland village, and that will break no infant 
betrothals.”” 

Not anxious to take any responsibility in the matter, I asked if he 
knew whether the woman loved him or would marry him. 

**Oh ! yes,” was the answer; ‘‘ one day I met her on the path, and 
told her I would like to have her for my wife. Thereupon she took 
out her ear-rings and gave them to me, amd I know thereby that she 
gave me her heart.” 

** Very well, then,” I insisted; ‘‘ why don’t you go and marry her ?” 

‘* There is a difficulty in the way,” responded Nelwang; “‘ in the 
village are thirty young men for whom there are no wives. Each of 
them wants the widow, and if any one of them has the courage to 
take her, the other nine-and-twenty will shoot him.” 

Here was a difficulty, indeed—one which still further diminished 
my inclination to have anything to do with the matter. I was no 
more desirous than Nelwang of being perforated with bullets. 

Stili Nelwang held on to me, and the result of our deliberations was 
that I advised him to carry off his bride at dead of night into the seclu- 
sion and safety of the bush! This advice was followed. The next 
morning Yakin’s house was found deserted. It was immediately 
surmised that she had been carried off by some one. Messengers 
were dispatched to all the villages, and it was found that Nelwang had 
disappeared on the same night as the widow. The twenty-nine disap- 
pointed suitors took the usual revenge. The homes of the offenders 
were burned, their fences broken down, and all their property either 
destroyed or distributed. 

Three days afterwards, when the plunderers were still assembled 
and feasting at Yakin’s expense, I appeared on the scene. I called 
the fellows together and pointed out to them that they were foolish 
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to make so much noise over an ungrateful woman; that they were well 
rid of her. ‘The best way, I suggested, was to let Yakin and the man 
she had run away with go their gait and he would soon be sick of his 
bargain. My advice was seconded by a Chief, Naswai, and the men 
acquiesced in what I said. 

Three weeks afterwards, Nelwang appeared one morning early at 
my house. He and his bride, whom I supposed had gone in a canoe 
to some neighboring island, had been hiding in the bush. He asked 
me to let the two stay with me for atime, Yakin would help my wife 
and he would help me. To this I assented. They came the next 
morning, and we found them very useful, although they took good 
care not to expose themselves openly. 

After a few weeks had passed by, as they both really seemed to be 
interested in Christianity, I thought I might as well bring matters to 
a focus and put an end tothe uncertainty in which we all lived. 
Accordingly I urged them to appear publicly in church on a Sunday, 
and so they did. 

Nelwang came first, after all the worshipers were seated, dressed in 
shirt and kilt, and grasping determinedly his tomahawk, an unusual 
accompaniment certainly of public worship. Ina few seconds Yakin 
entered. The first visible difference between a heathen and Christian 
is that the Christian wears some clothing, the heathen wears none. 
Yakin resolved to show the extent of her Christianity by the amount 
of clothing she could carry upon her person. Being a Chief's widow 
before becoming Nelwang’s bride, she had some idea of state occa- 
sions, and appeared dressed in every article of European apparel, 
mostly portions of male attire, that she could beg or borrow about the 
premises, Her bridal gown was a man’s drab-colored great-coat, 
buttoned tight above her native grass skirts, and sweeping down to 
her heels. Over this she had hung a vest, and above that again, 
most amazing of all, she had superinduced a pair of men’s trousers, 
drawing the body over her head, leaving a leg dangling gracefully 
over each of her shoulders, and streaming down her back. Fastened 
to the one shoulder also there was a red shirt, and to the other a 
striped shirt, waving about her like wings as she sailed along. 
Around her head a red shirt had been twisted like a turban, and her 
notions of art demanded that a sleeve thereof should hang aloft over 
each of her ears! She seemed to be a moving monster, loaded with a 
mass of rags. The day was excessively hot, and the perspiration 
poured down her face in streams. 

Nelwang looked at me and then at her, smiling quietly, as if to say: 
** You never saw, in all your white world, a bride so grandly dressed!” 

I little thought what I was bringing on myself when I urged them 
tocome tochurch. The sight of that poor creature sweltering before 
my eyes constrained me to make the service very short—perhaps the 
shortest I ever conducted in my life! The day, I am thankful to say, 
ended in peace. 





HYPNOTISM. By Jules Claretie. Chicago: F. T. Neely. 1892. 


[This is a story with a purpose, a medico-legal study designed to demonstrate 
the possibility of utilizing hypnotic suggestion for criminal purposes, and illustra- 
ting incidentally the painful nature of the struggle which’a conscientious patient 
would undergo in performing an act regarded with abhorrence, under the 
imperative impulsion of a will emancipated from the restraint of reason and 
conscience. ] 

L ies MORNAS, a peasant child born among the orange groves 

of Nice, had studied medicine, taken his degree, and been enrolled 
as eligible for army employment, and at the period of his intro- 
duction to the reader was a resident of the Latin quarter in Paris, and 
agitated with imperious desires which he possessed no means of grati- 
fying. At the students’ gatherings, Mornas rendered himself prom- 
inent by his strong personality, his powerful resonant voice, his 
ridicule of virtue, and his outspoken assertion that if ‘killing the 
Mandarin” was the necessary preliminary to success in life, nothing 
would deter him if he could see his way to escape the clutches of the 
law. 

His immediate employment was the compilation and editing of a 
work to be entitled, ‘‘ Medicine Among the Arabs.” His employer, 
M. Berthier, an old paralytic with one foot in the grave, was greedy 
for academic honors, and received Mornas with the utmost secrecy. 

On one occasion, Mornas’s pay being due, M. Berthier requested 
him to remove Volumes B and C of the Encyclopedia on his shelves, 
and hand him the Atlas behind them. M. Berthier opened it, remark- 
ing that he trusted no one else with the secret of his bank, and 
revealed to Mornas’s hungry eyes that it was stuffed full of bank-notes 
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in packets of several denominations, aggregating what for Mornas 
was enormous wealth. 
Behold the Mandarin! 
was now the problem. 


How to kill him and secure the treasure 


Mornas had accidentally made the acquaintance of a simple, inno- 
cent, pious girl, who was devoted to him. He, too, loved her, but 
he realized that to marry her would wreck his prospects, and to seduce 
and leave her was something too brutal even for his nature. 


too innocent, too confiding, too devoted. 


She was 
He told her he must cease 
His decision produced a powerful shock to her nervous 
system, and Mornas, on the impulse of the moment, did all he could 
to soothe her, saying he did not mean it. He then took her in his 
arms, and gazing fixedly in her eyes, he unintentionally threw her 
into a hypnotic trance. Subsequently he repeated the experiment 
frequently, and M. Berthier, having been rendered still more helpless 
by the loss of his sight, Mornas hit on the idea of employing the girl 
(Lucie) to abstract the contents of the Atlas. He first tried her with 
a post-suggestion, ordering her to meet him at a specified time and 
place, and bring him a packet which he concealed in one of her draw- 
ers, and this proving successful, he sent her to bring him the contents 
of the Atlas, telling her that it was stolen money, 

Lucie brought him the money, thirty-seven thousand, five hundred 
francs, but she was in great distress. The old man heard her at his 
‘books, crawled from the bed, and placed his hand on her shoulder, 
she pushed him away and he fell. . Now she must go home and cry. 
The police traced and apprehended her, and at her examination she 
-simply insisted that she was forced todo it. Her manner suggested 
hy pnotic influence to her medical friend who had been called on to testify 
as to her mental state, and it was determined to subject her again to 
chypnotic influence to wrest her secret from her. 
was a partial failure. 


to visit her. 


The first attempt 
They made her go through the whole scene, 
and describe her course to the street in which Mornas lived, but when 
asked for the number the influence of Mornas prevailed. Mornas, 
jhowever, heard of what had been done, heard that the physicans were 
confident of success at the next experiment, and at once took train for 
Nice. He enjoyed a stolen glance at his parents, and then started for 
Monaco. What was thirty-seven thousand francs to a doomed wan- 
eerer? 

At Monaco he lost every sou, and then blew out his brains just in 
advance of the arrival of a telegram from Paris for his arrest. 

He had ‘‘ killed the Mandarin.” 


THE NATURE AND ELEMENTS OF POETRY. By 
Edmund Clarence Stedman. 12mo, pp. 338. 
York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1892. 


[A Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Turnbull having. about five years since, lost a child 
in his ninth year, founded at Johns Hopkins University, in memory of their son, 
a * Lectureship of Poetry.’’ According to the terms of the gift a course of lec- 
1ures is to be delivered annually by some writer or critical student of poetry. 
‘The founders of the Lectureship endeavored to get Mr. James Russell Lowell to 
deliver the first course of lectures, but he declined. For Mr. Lowell, therefore, 
was substituted Mr, Stedman, whose eight lectures, the initial course, delivered 
last year, are here collected. The titles given by the lecturer to his productions 
are ‘* Oracles Old and New”; ‘* What Is Poetry ?"’; ‘* Creation and Self-Express- 
ion”; ‘‘ Melanchoiia”’; ‘* Beauty’’; ‘** Truth’; “ Imagination’’; ‘“*‘ The Faculty 
Divine: Passion, Insight, Genius, Faith." An excellent Analytical Index is a 
welcome addition. We give Mr. Stedman's definition of Poetry and his not very 
optimistic views as to the present and future condition of poetry written in the 
English language. ] 


Boston and New 


MUST begin my answer to the question, What is poetry ? by de- 
claring that the essential sfiri¢t of poetry is indefinable. It is 
something which is perceived and felt through a reciprocal faculty 
shared by human beings in various degrees. The range of these 
degrees is as wide as that between the boor and the sensitive adept— 
between the racial Calibans and Prosperos. The poetical spirit is 
absolute and primal, acknowledged but not reducible, and therefore | 
postulate it as an axiom of nature and sensation. 

With this admission in advance, seeking a definition of that poetic 
utterance which is or may become of record,—a definition both 
defensible and inclusive, yet compressed into a single phrase,—I have 
put together the following statement: 

Poetry is rhythmical, imaginative language, expressing the invention, 
taste, thought, passion, and insight of the human soul, 

* * * * * * * * 


Of late our clever artists in verse—for such they are—seem, with a 
few exceptions, indifferent to thought and feeling, and avoid taking 
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their office seriously. A vogue of light and troubadour verse-making 


has come, and now is going as it came. Every possible mode of 
artisanship has been tried in turn. The like conditions prevail upon 
the Continent, at least as far as France is concerned; in fact, the 
caprices of our minor minstrelsy have been largely the outcome of a 
new literary Gallomania. 

I think you will feel that there is something unsatisfactory, some- 
thing much less satisfactory than what we find in the little prose 
masterpieces of the new American school ; that from the mass of all 
this rhythmical work the higher standard of poetry could scarcely be 
derived. To be sure, it is the providential wont of youth to be 
impressed by the latest models, to catch the note of its own morn- 
time. Many know the latest favorites by heart, yet perhaps have 
never read an English classic. We hear them say, ‘‘ Who reads 
Milton now, or Byron, or Coleridge?” It is just as well. Other- 
wise a new voice might not be welcomed—would have less chance to 
gain a hearing. Yet I think that even the younger generation will 
agree with me that there are lacking qualities to give distinction to 
poetry as the most impressive literature of our time ; qualities for 
want of which it is not now the chief force, but is compelled to yield 
its eminence to other forms of composition, especially to prose fiction, 
realistic or romantic, and to the literature of scientific research. 

If you compare our recent poetry, grade for grade, with the Eliza- 
bethan or the Georgian, I think you will quickly realize that the char- 
acteristics which can alone confer the distinction of which I speak 
are those which we call Imagination and Passion. Poetry does not 
seem to me very great, very forceful, unless it is either imaginative 
or impassioned, or both; and, in sooth, if it is the one, it is very apt 
to be the other. 

The younger lyrists and idylists, when finding little to evoke these 
qualities, have done their best without them. Credit is due to our 
craftsmen for what has been called ‘‘a finer art in our day.” It is 
wiser, of course, to succeed within obvious limits than to flounder 
ambitiously outside them. But the note of spontaneity is lost. 
Moreover, extreme finish, adroitness, graces, do not inevitably betoken 
the glow of imaginative conception, the ecstasy of high resolve. 


ENGLISHMAN'’S HAVEN. By W.J. Gordon. 
New York: D. Appleton & Company. 1892. 


Illustrated. 


NGLISHMAN’S Haven, or Louisbourg, was a strong French for- 
~ tress on Cape Breton Island. ‘Taken by the New England col- 
onists in 1745 in reprisal for numerous unprovoked attacks on the 
English, it was restored to the French by the Treaty of Aix la Cha- 
peile in exchange for Madras. The English then built and fortified 
Halifax asa military stronghold and basis of naval operations, In 
1758, Louisbourg was again taken by a combined military and naval 
attack of the English under General Amherst with Admiral Boscawen 
in command of the fleet. Mr. Pitt then caused it to be destroyed to 
prevent its again falling into French hands. The story is told in the 
first person, professedly by a participator in the whole struggle. The 
narrator, Felix Ardyne, accompanied his father to Chebuctoo, now 
Halifax, in 1744, to take possession of a piece of land which he 
had inherited there. Arrived at Annapolis Royal, they had just time 
to get their arms ashore before the little fort was attacked by the 
noted Le Loutre with a combined force of French and Indians. These 
were beaten off, and the next day the fort was assailed by French 
regulars, who were also beaten off. This roused the colonists, and 
the capture of Louisbourg was decided on. The story of the capture, 
and also of the second capture under Amherst, is told in some detail 
as by an actual participant. There is an Indian prophecy that the 
French represented by a field-mouse should bite the locust (the Eng- 
lish) but that the locust would bite the field-mouse and slay him and 
remain in the land for ever. 

In the first capture of Louisbourg, the colonial troops were supported 
by a fleet which took some very rich prizes. Admiral Warren 
claimed half the prize-money for the crown, and half for the fleet. 
The troops had been led to expect that they would share equally with 
the sailors in any captures, and had accepted small pay on that 
understanding. The old country so mismanaged matters as to touch 
the colonists both in their self-esteem and their pocket, and the irrita- 
tion thus engendered, together with the self-reliance born of the 
victorious campaign, are regarded by the author zs having had a 
large share in precipitating the War of Independence. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 
THE SITUATION IN NEW YORK—PREDICTIONS. 


Saturday, Oct. 29, was the last day of regis- 
tration in the State of New York. The total 
registration in New York City is 309,830, 
against 286,570 in 1888. This is regarded as 
about 20,000 smaller than the number that 
should have been registered in view of the 
increase in population. In Brooklyn the reg- 
istration is 181,668, against 156,194 in 1888; 
the Brooklyn registration is considered large. 
In the interior of the State the registration is 
heavy compared with that of 1891, but seems 
to be not very much in excess of that of 1888. 
In Albany and Troy, for instance, the regis- 
tration returns show a considerable falling off 
from those of 1888. 

The New York World prints a table for 
twenty-nine cities of the State, showing a total 
registration of 747,669. In these cities in 1888 
the total Harrison and Cleveland vote was 
642,916, Cleveland having 62,330 majority of 
this vote. 

Both parties figure out victory in New York 
State on the basis of the registration returns. 

The calculator of the New York 7imes (Ind.- 
Dem.) shows that if Cleveland runs as well as 
Mr. Flower did in 1891, his plurality below 
the Harlem will be about 95,700, while if Har- 
rison loses only 10 per cent. of the pluralities 
that he had in the interior in 1888 (and the Zimes 
thinks that his losses will be much larger), he 
will ‘‘ come down to the Harlem” with only 
76,000—leaving a Democratic plurality of 18,- 
ooo in the State. 

The calculator of the New York 7ridune 
(Rep.) says that ‘‘the registration gives 
promise of a Republican victory,” and after an 
analysis of the figures, adds: 

All these calculations leave out of account the silent 
change of vote which is to be expected from many 
business men and workingmen. Let the fact be frankly 
recognized that in this as in other important contests 
there are some changes in each direction, enough, if 
carefully picked up and reported, to make a consider- 
able showing. But the result in 1888 proved that the 
general drift of change since the agitation of the tariff 
question began had been in favor of the Republican 
party. For every individual who had rushed into 
ag as . —_ yore P aay were bm gpa 

o julie Democr: 
cad its Free Trade agiention. The elections = 
1888 prove nothing, because from 100,000 to 300,000 
voters have failed to go to the polls. Unless the voters 
of this State act as they have not acted before, unless 
1 vote for a cha’ inatime of exceptional pros- 
per — ho ndon the national policy which 
they have steadily upheid,and which has advanced 
wages remarkably, there will be cast next week a silent 
vote which Democrats do not expect. 

Governor Flower has several times predicted 
that Cleveland will carry the State by 50,000. 

Thomas F. Gilroy, the Tammany candidate 
for Mayor of New York City, predicts a plu- 
rality of 75,000 for Cleveland in the city. 

Hon, Charles Foster, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in an interview printed in the New York 
World \ast Tuesday, predicted that Harrison 
will win the State by 23,000, and that Cleve- 
land’s plurality in the city of New York will 
be only 44,000. Secretary Foster added that 
it was his opinion that Harrison would carry 
every Northern State but Nevada, and that he 
would also get West Virginia. 

On Oct. 31 the Democratic National Com- 
mittee gave out the following statement: 

There is no doubt in the minds of the National Cam- 

ign Committeemen, from reports received from the 

te Committee, that in New York a signal victory is 
about to be won, and that this fact is realized by the 
Republicans, as well as by the Democrats. 
ring the afternoon situation in the South was 
considered with reference to reliable information that, 
while the Republicans substantially concede the vote 
of every Southern State to Cleveland and Stevenson, 
they are attempting to keep up scattering fights in one 
or two them, 

The Republican concession that General Harrison is 
likely to lose the Electoral votes of some of the far 
Western States is only one of the many circumstances 
which inspire perfect confidence in the result on the 
part of the Democratic managers, which they regard as 


an incentive to them, and to all other supporters of , 


Cleveland and Stevenson, to continue until election 
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of 1888, which are from the ‘‘ Handbook of 


1892. 1888—L£iectora/ 
No. of Vote. 
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THE ELECTORAL VOTE OF 1892, 
AND THE ELECTORAL AND POPULAR VOTES OF 1888. 


The figures are from the ‘‘ 7ribune Almanac,” excepting those of the Prohobition vote 


Prohibition Facts.” 























o- 1888 — Popular Vote* 
Electoral Harri-  Cleve- Btapeite p, ne Fisk Streeter 

Votes. son land. “a everand. — (Proh).( UnionLab) 
Alabama........--.- II es 10 57,197 117,320 583 Sate. 
ee 8 Bs 7 58,752 85,962 614 10,613 
California .....-..-- 9 8 ‘at 124,816 117,729 5,761 bane 
meeetagO ....<....-- 4 3 4 50,774 37,507 2,119 1,266 
Connecticut ......--- 6 Si 6 74,584 74,920 4,234 240 
Delaware .........-- 3 ia 3 12,973 16,414 400 Sala 
ree 4 _ 4 26,659 39,561 417 cnet 
a 13 al 12 40,446 100,449 1,808 ak 
a ee 3 a — ee ay nee eee 
es See 24 22 1s 370,475 348,371 21,695 7,134 
Ey ee ee 15 15 at 263,361 261,013 9,881 2,694 
ir pamtinenn weakens 13 13 _ 211,958 179,877 3,550 9,105 
I a cancnanns 10 9 a 182,904 102,745 6,779 37,788 
Kentucky ........... 13 as 13 155,134 183,800 5,225 Eun 
Bauieina ........<.. 8 aan 8 30,701 85,026 160 39 
Ore 6 6 at 73,734 50,482 2,691 1,345 
Maryland _.....--.-.-. 8 ‘ae 8 99.986 106,168 4,767 ary 
Massachusetts -_-..-- 15 14 ms 183,892 151,855 8,701 Sd. 
Michigan --......--- 14 13 236,387 213,469 20,942 4;555 
Minnesota __...----- 9 7 : 142,492 104,385 15,316 1,097 
Mississippi -....-.--- 9 = 9 30,096 85,471 218 222 
En 17 a 236,253 261,954 4,539 18,589 
Montana ........... 3 a re Res eek HES cent 
Nebraska -......-.-. 8 | Feta 108,425 80,552 9,429 4,226 
peeveen 4... 2........ 3 3 is 7,238 5,326 41 cod ati 
New Hampshire-_.... 4 4 ‘ 45,728 43.456 1,594 42 
New Jersey.....-.-.-- 10 an 9 144,360 151,508 7,939 inteu 
New York..-......-- 36 36 or 650,338 635,995 30,231 626 
North Carolina_..... II oh Ir 134,784 147,902 2,787 metic 
North Dakota_-....-- 3 aid ce me LS Beda dts 
Ohio ..............- 23 23 -- 416,054 396,455 24,356 3,496 
CERO 2... .cncca0a¢0 4 3 ~~ 33,291 26,522 1,677 363 
Pennsylvania ....--- 32 30 “an 523.585 444,327 20,947 3,877 
Rhode Island_.-....-- 4 4 ma 21,969 17,530 1,251 arias 
South Carolina...-... 9 us 9 13,740 65,825 Pee SE acs 
South Dakota.....-- 4 ee aa ee wean see tise 
Tennessee .......--- 12 om. 12 138,988 158,779 5,969 it 
ES fe oe ae 15 os 13 88,280 234,883 4,749 29,459 
Vermont ....------- 4 4 “ 45,192 16,788 1,460 ase 
Virginia -.......--..- 12 oo 12 150,438 151,977 1,682 ate 
Washington _.......- 4 ae oe aa oe Lion Dome Sea 
West Virginia....... 6 . 6 78,171 78,677 1,084 1,508 
Wisconsin........-.-- 12 II -- 176,553 155,232 14,277 8,552 
Wyoming ..-..-.----- 3 oe oa aber claps betes eee 
ns necank oes 444 233 168 5,440,708 5,536,242 249,945 146,836 





Number of Electoral votes necessary to a 


*Cowdry (United Labor), 3,073; Curtis (American), 1,591; Socialist, 2,068; scattering, 7,777. 


choice (1892), 223. Total Electoral votes of the 


‘* Solid South” (including Maryland, Delaware, West Virginia, and Missouri), 159. 
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day without intermission their efforts to bring about 
the largest possible Democratic vote and secure deci- 
sive victory. 

The managers of the Western branch of the 
Democratic National Committee at Chicago 
have issued the most glowing reports of the 
outlook in the Western States, positively claim- 
ing Illinois, Wisconsin, and Indiana for Cleve- 
land. 

The Republican National Committee last 
Saturday sent out a telegram, signed by Messrs. 
Carter, Clarkson, McComas, Kerens, Fessen- 
den, and Hahn, saying New York would be 
carried for Harrison and that his election was 
assured. 

The Republican National Committee last 
Tuesday gave out the following statement from 
M. S. Quay: 

I leave for Philadelphia this afternoon. I possibly 
may return, but not necessarily. Coming here on the 
suggestion of some of the gentlemen engaged in the 
management of the Republican campaign, who thought 
my experience in 1888 might be usetul in the solution 
oftwe or three pending problems, I have gone very 
carefully through the details of their labor up to the 
present time and have canvassed with them their prop- 
asitions for the future. Their administration has been 
foultiess. Their correspondence satisfies me that the 


sentiment of the country is favorable to a continuance 
of Republican rule. 





Mr. Harrison will be elected. It is my belief that he 
will carry the States of New York, Indiana, and Con- 
necticut. Existing conditions are such that the Elec- 
toral vote of New York will elect him without Indiang 





and Connecticut. Indiana and Connecticut will elect 
him without New York. 

Mr. M. Halstead had this to say in the New 
York Herald last Wednesday: 

There is truth in the claims that Harrison will have 
Connecticut, Indiana, West Virginia, and Delaware. 
The rainbow States are all gone for Harrison. Repub- 
lican apathy is completely gone. Confidence takes its 
place. The steadily swelling movement for the re- 
election of Harrison is irresistible. 

Col. A. K. McClure, editor of the Philadel- 
phia Zimes, last Monday published in his paper 
a review of the situation. He declared in the 
most emphatic way that Cleveland’s election 
could not be prevented, and vouchsafed this in- 
teresting information: 

The Republicans now practically concede the loss of 
New York, and it is an open secret that Senator Quay, 
after a full review of the situation from the inside 
standpoint, announced to the party managers that New 
York was hopelessly gone from them. 

Last Tuesday’s papers (both Republican and 
Democratic) agreed in stating that the final 
week of the campaign opened with a much 
more confident feeling prevailing among the 
Republicans. This was attributed to the fact 
that the Republican National Committee had 
seen fit last Saturday to privately announce by 
telegraph to its friends throughout the country 
the belief that Harrison would be elected. 

The New York Sux (Dem.) has steadily dis- 
couraged the prevailing Democratic idea that 
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Mr. Cleveland will have an easy victory, and 
has uniformly expressed the opinion that it isa 
very close fight. 


CHARGES OF CORRUPTION. 


With the beginning of the last days of the 
campaign, the charges of corruption have be- 
come stronger and angrier on both sides. 
The Democrats are especially emphatic. The 
New York World last Monday asserted that a 
‘‘corruption fund” of $2,000,000 had been 
raised by the Republicans, and that Pennsyl- 
vania had already furnished more than $1,000,- 
ooo. It printed what purported to be a list of 
contributions made by Pennsylvania manufac- 
turers. In this list Andrew Carnegie was down 
for $100,000, B. F. Jones of Pittsburgh for 
$50,000, and the Cramp Shipbuilding Company 
of Philadelphia for $50,000. The Chicago 
Times last Sunday stated that George M. Pull- 
man, the railroad man, had raised $100,000 in 
that city for use in Indiana. 

Replying to such accusations as these, the 
New York 7vibune said, Nov. 2: 

The New York World and the New York 7Jimes 
have both raised the cry of *‘ boodle.’’ This is alto- 

ether inexcusable, because it is known to every intel- 
fom politician and newspaper writer of this city that 
the Republican campaign has been fought on very 
limited resources, and that the treasury of the National 
Committee at this moment, instead of being full is in 
great need. All the particular stories about large 
financial receipts are absolute lies. The World and 
the 7imes are well informed of these facts, and they 
know that they are setting up this cry of ‘* boodle and 
bribery’ because they know they have to make ready 
with an explanation and an excuse for the defeat that 
will be administered to their party next Tuesday. 
‘This is alltheir whoop means. It isacry of distress. 


MR. FRICK, 


Che conflicting reports about Mr. H. C. 
Frick constitute one of the most interesting 
aspects of the recriminations between Repub- 
licans and Democrats. Mr. Frick is the well- 
known manager of the Carnegie works at 
Homestead, who played so prominent a part 
in the recent labor troubles. Last week it was 
stated in a Pittsburgh Republican paper that 
he had participated in a conference in Har- 
rison’s interest held in that city. Last Satur- 
day the New York Lvening Post (Ipd.-Dem.) 
printed the following statement : 


There was evidence in town to-day that the Repub- 
lican managers have become aware that the situation 
for them in this State is at least critical. An important 
conference of the leaders was held this forenoon at the 
Holland House, where Secretary Elkins has rooms. 
It was attended by Chairman Carter, Secretary Tracy, 
and George Bliss, and by H. C. Frick, Manager of the 
Carnegie Steel Company of Homestead, and J. C. 
Morse, President of the Illinois Steel Company. About 
the last two men the greatest interest was manifested. 
Since Postmaster-General Wanamaker’s conference 
with Mr. Frick in Pittsburgh, the part of the Carnegie 
interests in the Republican canvass has been watched 
for with especial keenness. The meeting to-day was 
strongly suggestive of “ fat-frying,’’ and the general 
impression in political circles was that the subject of 
money occupied a first place in the subjects discussed. 


The Sunday morning Democratic newspa- 
pers contained similar reports, 

On Monday Chairman Carter, of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, denied that he or 
any member of the Republican National Com- 
mittee had been in communication with Mr. 
Frick, and added: 


This story was obviously put into circulation for the 
purpose of exciting a prejudice against the Committee 
and the cause it represents, and of diverting attention 
from the real issues of the campaign. I do not know 
whether Mr. Frick was in the city on Saturday or not, 
but if he was, I did not see him. In fact, 1 never have 
met him, nor has he been at any time in consultation 
with any member of our committee. Neither Mr. 
Frick nor Mr, Carnegie has thought proper to con- 
tribute a penny to the funds of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. In short, the whole story is false 
from start to finish. 


On Tuesday the New York Suz printed the 
following dispatch from Pittsburgh: 

Mr. H. C. Frick of the Carnegie Company was to- 
day interrogated as to the report ment out from New 
York that he had a conference with the Republican 
leaders there, and had contributed a large sum for cam- 
paign purposes. He declined to be interviewed on the 


prem penn but said that no sensible person would believe 
such an absurd story. 


THE BETTING. 

The New York newspapers reported very 
fewelection bets until the beginning of this 
week. About the end of last week, according 
to these papers, the so-called sporting men 
and book-makers, who make a business of 
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betting, began to offer odds of 10 to 7 that 
Mr. Cleveland would carry New York. Atthe 
same time they refused to give any odds on 
the general result. 

While the Republican papers said very little 
about the betting on the outcome in New York 
State, they did not deny the repeated state- 
ments of journals like the Sun and Herald that 
the professional betting men were offering 
odds that the State would go for Cleveland. 
On Tuesday M. F. Dwyer, the turfman, made 
a bet of $20,000 to $12,000 that New York 
would be carried by Cleveland. 

Yet if the newspaper reports are to be trusted, 
the Republican betting on the general result 
has been very active since last Monday—at 
least as active as the Democratic betting. On 
Monday, according to statements printed in 
both Republican and Democratic papers, the 
Harrison men in the Stock Exchange held 
$70,000 ready to wager even that the Republi- 
cans would win the election, but takers could 
be found for only $20,000 of it. Other similar 
reports have appeared, indicating much confi- 
dence among the Republicans of sporting 
blood. 


VARIOUS VIEWS. 

New York Journal of Commerce, Oct, 28.— 
The sharpest eyes cannot pick out the class 
that will determine the election in every doubt- 
ful State. It is the silent vote that turns the 
scale; it does not respond affirmatively or nega- 
tively to the call of the canvasser; it may now 
be present in the gatherings of one organiza- 
tion and again in the other, but for the most 
part it does not frequent political assemblies. 
The silent voter thinks it out for himself. He 
has made up his mind what ballot he will 
favor, but he does not stand on the street 
corner and make proclamation of it. He 
may be called a Democrat, and yet be de- 
termined to go for Harrisonand Protection, He 
is afraid that tariff reform means Free Trade. 
Or he may be considered a safe Republican, 
but having thought it all over, has concluded 
that the centralizing policy, with all that it im- 
plies of Federal interference and oppression, is 
too wide a departure from the ideal of the 
fathers, and that the future is safer in the 
hands of conservative Democrats led by 
Cleveland. ‘These men, whichever side 
they have selected, have convictions, and 
if there was any occasion for it each would 
fight it out on his chosen line before 
all the world. But he sees no present occasion 
for such a conflict. Words are cheap, and he 
has heard too many of them. It is the vote 
that tells, and his ballot has already become a 
determined choice. He and his fellows of the 
silent ciass will deposit their votes in due 
season, and the side which most of them 
choose will be uppermost on election day. 
They are not floaters; they are anchored, but 
they are silent. Political orations have no charm 
for them, and it is not safe to offer them a bribe. 
Their lips are closed, but their ballots will 
settle the election. 


New York Christian Union, Oct. 28.—The 
Presidential campaign so far has been the 
cleanest, best-mannered, and most reputable 
canvass within the memory of this generation 
of voters. There has been a good deal of bun- 
combe and demagogism, very evenly distrib- 
uted between the two parties, but more atten- 
tion than usual has been given to thinking men. 
Very little has been done by political meetings; 
much has been done by the distribution of repu- 
table political literature. The great discussion 
has gone on with something like the gravity 
which the issues ought to command, Partisan- 
ship has been less rancorous, and independence 
more pronounced. As the voting population 
becomes more intelligent and thoughtful, the 
men who believe that all the saints are in one 
party and all the sinners in the other, become 
a diminishing minority. It is more frankly 
and generally recognized than ever before that 
the record of neither party has been without 
blemish, and that bosses, machines, and the 
purchase of votes have had altogether too 
great a place in the management of both par- 
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ties. There has been less ‘‘ arraignment” of 
the other party for all the sins known in 
politics, and less glorification by each party 
of itself for virtues which it does not 
possess. In this respect there has been more 
honesty and less pharisaism than in many pre- 
ceding campaigns. It behooves honorable 
men of all political opinions to protect the 
country from corrupt practices by the managets 
and bosses on toth sides. The result, so far 
as political issues are concerned, is far less im- 
portant than the defeat of all schemes to nullify 
the popular will by colonization, obstruction, 
or corruption. Neither party is free from sus- 
picion, because both parties have been guilty; 
let honest men of all parties set their faces like 
a flint against party advantage secured at such 
a price. 

Baltimore American (Rep.), Oct. 31.—That 
the Cleveland organs are intensely anxious, is 
palpable’ from the absurd cries of bribery, 
colonization, and the like, which they are 
shovting, and which will be made to do duty 
for argument from now until the polls close 
on the 8th of November. ‘This unmanly and 
dishonest style of campaigning has had its day 
in this country, and can do very little harm 
in future. The average American voter can- 
not be purchased, nor are men who enjoy 
to the full the esteem of their country- 
men, in spite of the cowardly abuse 
of a partisan press, the sort of persons to 
attempt to buy voters. Money will, undoubt- 
edly, be used by both parties, and some of the 
disreputable hangers-on of each party will 
endeavor to misuse it, but the charges of the 
holier-than-thou politicians like MacVeagh are 
for the most part imaginary, and an insult to 
the American people. Corrupt practices have 
always prevailed to a more or less extent at 
elections, but it is safe to say that they were 
far more prevalent, proportionately speaking, 
when Thomas Jefferson ran for President than 
they are to-day. Any one can convince him- 
self of this by a reference to the files of the 
papers published in the first years of the cen- 


tury, and the corrupt political literature of that 
time. 


New York Evening Post (Ind.-Dem.), Nov. 
1.—It is very plain from the developments of 
the past few days that whatever else the pres- 
ent plan of saving the Republican cause from 
defeat may contain, it has in it a great deal of 
‘*hullaballoo.” ‘The sudden outbreak of the 
old Blaine dodge of ‘‘ claiming everything ” 
is evidence of this. It was begun on Saturday, 
when every Republican politician, high and 
low, discovered that the precise Republican 
majority in the State of New York was 
to be 20,000. The whole party took up 
this cry and went about giving positive 
assurances that this was the exact figure. 
On Monday the second step appeared, accord- 
ing to programme. A betting fund of $roo,- 
000 or more was displayed in Wall street and 
telegraphed to other cities, and offers to place 
amounts varying from $5,000 to $50,000 even 
on Harrison’selection were made. There weie 
no takers for such amounts, as anybody could 
have foreseen there would not be. But, in 
spite of the lack of takers, the betting in favor 
of Cleveland so far as New York State is con 
cerned, was not weakened but strengthened. 
The old ratio of $100 to $70 was con- 
tinued without takers, and a new ratio 
was established in a bet of $2,000 to 
$1,200 ir. his favor, or almust two to one. The 
main object of the Republican “ bluff,” the 
stopping of giving odds on Cleve’and in New 
York, failed, therefore, of accomplishment. 
So far as New York State is concerned, the 
situation is precisely what it is in Indiana, New 
Jersey, and other States which the Republican 
managers are making desperate efforts to cap- 
ture. All these States are to-day in favor of 
Cleveland’s election by safe majorities, and the 
only doubt about their vote of next Tuesaday is 


the one which is raised by Republican 
‘* boodle.” 


Cleveland Leader ( Rep.), Oct. yo.—The most 
extraordinary feature of the national campaign 
at present is the rapid increase in the number 
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of ‘‘deals” between the Democrats and the 
People’s party in States where the latter has 
any strength. Day after day come reports of 
bargains involving the withdrawal of Demo- 
cratic Electoral candidates and the throwing of 
the Bourbon vote to Weaver. This game is 
being tried in States like Colorado, where 
the local Democratic leaders are strong- 
ly opposed to the humiliation of their 
party and its subordination to a crazy 
and no doubt ephemeral body of politi- 
cal freaks. Ihe work is being done by 
order of the National Committee, and it is 
clearly a desperate attempt to throw the Presi- 
dential election into the House of Representa- 
tives, where the Democrats have a great major- 
ity, based on the McKinley Bill scare of 18go. 
It evidently matters little or nothing to the 
men who have charge of Cleveland’s campaign 
that if their scheme should be successful one 
result would be the exaltation of the *‘ Popu- 
lists” into a position of fictitious power and 
influence. Inthe name of sound finance and 
rigid adherence to Constitutional principles, 
tricks ave being attempted which threaten a 
new epidemic of ruinous agitation for fiat 
money, Government pawnshops, silver in- 
flation, and a multitude of reckless experi- 
ments in social, industrial, and financial 
legislation. Does any Democrat who loves his 
country and believes in sound government sup- 
pose that Weaver could be given the vote of 
two or three States in the Electoral College 
without starting a jubilant horde of cranks on 
a fresh proselyting crusade? It would make no 
difference that the Weaver Electors were 
chosen by Democrats as cat’s-paws to secure 
Cleveland’s triumph. ‘The ignorant ard un- 
thinking would see only the immediate result, 
and wild notions of the power and future 
growth of the People’s party would spread on 
every hand. 


New York Times (Ind.-Dem.), Oct. 28.— 
As a matter of principle, ‘‘ fusion” by either of 
the regular political parties with the People’s 
party is not to be commended. Neither of 
them is in sympathy with the demands and 
purposes of that organization, and cannot give 
it encouragement by supporting its candidate 
without a sacrifice of principle. ‘These combi- 
mations can only be excused on the ground of 
expediency, and they are entered into only in 
the hope of gaining a temporary advantage for 
one party by causing a loss to the other. 


Chicago Evening Post (Dem.), Oct. 28.—No 
rainbows span the New York Sun’s forecast. 
It claims for the Democrats only the “ solid 
South,” New Jersey, and five of the Electoral 
votes of Michigan. To the Republicans it con- 
cedes Illinois, lowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, all of which are claimed by sanguine 
Democrats as either pro-Cleveland or anti- 
Harrison States; and New Hampshire and 
Vermont, which are claimed by some in the 
same way. It allows only Nevada to Weaver 
and the seven votes of the Dakotas as doubtful 
and favoring him. New York, Indiana, and 
Wisconsin are put with Montana and Con- 
necticut in the doubtful column, as between 
Cleveland and Harrison. Preélection figures 
notoriously lie, and campaign guesses are idle 
things. But suppose the Sus were published 
in the West: In the opinion of some profes- 
sional experts hereabout it would revise its 
table considerably. Eastern politicians, the 
editor of the Sus among them, have need of 
new light (not necessarily rainbow light) on 
the West. They need revision up to date. 
Things have been moving at a new gait in this 
section since 1888. Old figures count for little. 
There will be some developments hereabout on 
Nov. 8 that will make the Eastern political 
Quintillians gasp and stare, 


Boston Transcript (Ind.-Rep.), Oct. 29. — 
When a man in any position, however con- 
spicuous before his fellow-citizens, claims that 
he can tell within 15,000 votes how the im- 
mense constituency of New York State will 
cast its suffrage Nov. 8, he should also an- 
nounce his intention of competing for the prize 
offered by various newspapers for the most ac- 





curate guess on this subject. There are so 
many elements of uncertainty entering into this 
Presidential contest, almost any one of which 
might cause a change in New York of one per 
cent. of the total vote, or 15,000, that 
to prophesy beforehand a plurality reach- 
ing only to that amount is _ arrogat- 
ing a completeness of political informa- 
tion and a knowledge in advance of every 
influence which may be brought to bear on the 
contest which would be invaluable in the clos- 
ing days of this campaign. This is not saying 
that the judgment of experienced politicians, 
at real centres of information, is worthless. 
But few of the most astute of these commit 
themselves by announcing particular figures. 
They are generally content to give their opin- 
ion that the State of which they speak cannot 
be wrested from the party which they repre- 
sent. 


Philadelphia Times (Dem.), Oct. 31.—It 
probably was a square transaction from a raw 
business standpoint for the Republican National 
Committee to summon Manager Frick, of the 
Carnegie works, to contribute an additional 
few hundred thousands of dollars to the cam- 
paign treasury, but it must strike the average 
voter in all industrial circles as at least ques- 
tionable politics. It is undeniable that the 
strikes in the Carnegie mills, precipitated by 
a reduction of wages ordered by cable from 
Mr. Carnegie’s Baronial Castle in Scotland, 
have done more than any other cause to 
awaken intelligent workingmen in our pro- 
tected industries to the absolute mockery 
of protection to labor by high tariff taxes. 
Looking at the question from the standpoint 
of profit and loss, Manager Frick should pay 
roundly for the damage he has done by edu- 
cating labor on the fraud and robbery of the 
McKinley tariff; but it was not good politics 
to have Manager Frick summoned to New 
York for secret conference with Chairman 
Carter and Secretary Eikins, and thus expose 
to the world the necessities of the party and 
the source to which it must turn for financial 
aid. A-contribution of $250,000 from Man- 
ager Frick would be a very small atonement 
for the injury the Carnegie strikes have 
been to the party; but will not the call 
upon Manager Frick for a large contribu- 
tion to save the party from apprehended 
defeat, now require as much _ explanation 
among the labor voters as the Carnegie strikes 
have hitherto required in the campaign? Hadad 
ordinary discretion ruled in the Carnegie man- 
agement there would have been no reduction 
of wages in any of the Carnegie mills until 
after the election of 1892. Such reductions in 
wages are common after every Presidential 
election, as labor voters are not specially 
wanted for four years more, and Carnegie 
could have avoided being conspicuous in his 
assault upon labor had he been content to wait 
afew months; but he felt that he was omnipo- 
tent and his will waslaw. He wanted reduced 
wages for labor; he ordered it, and the result 
is known to all. 


Philadelphia Evening Telegraph (Ind.-Rep.), 
Oct. 27.—The effect of the reading of Mr. 
Blaine’s [North American Review] article upon 
the impressionable mind must be to cause the 
average voter to agree with the Wor/d that 
Mr. Cleveland and his party have been unjustly 
dealt with; yet, as everybody knows, Republi- 
can journals and speakers have simply tried to 
hold the Democracy to its own public deliver- 
ance, insisting that its candidate could not 
stand upon its platform, as an honest man, 
without endorsing the position thustaken. Mr. 
Blaine turns round and says in effect that this 
is all bosh; that platforms amount to nothing; 
and that the ‘‘ legitimate creed of the party is 
the letter of acceptance of its candidate.” Thus 
he nullifies, as far as lies within his power, the 
organized work of the Republican campaign. 
He could have made a very different presenta- 
tion of the matter. He could have pointed 
out, as he did upon every possible occasion 
when he was a candidate against Mr. Cleve- 
land eight years ago, that the triumph of the 
Democratic party meant irreparable injury to 
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American interests. But, after contemptu- 
ously thrusting aside, and in fact seeking to 
reverse the efforts of the Republican party, he 
seeks to create the impression, through the 
deft use of words, that not only is Mr. Cleve- 
land not an enemy of American industry, but 
that his election on the Chicago platform would 
be in nowise a national calamity, and would 


| not be attended by disastrous results to mani- 


fold American interests. Whether ‘‘ a blunder 
or a crime,” it is the worst bit of work that Mr. 
James G. Blaine has done in all his long career. 
The Democratic organs may well call atteniion 
to ‘‘ Mr, Blaine and his knife.” They quickly 
perceive the ugly effect of its use and are ex- 
ceedingly rejoiced thereat. 





THE WILDCAT CURRENCY ISSUE. 


Philadelphia Ledger (Ind.-Rep.), Oct. 28.— 
The intelligent representatives of business in- 
terests are not alarmed, as they generally are, 
by a possible change of Administration. The 
two candidates for President have both been 
tried and found competent and worthy, and 
both have proved their right to enjoy the con- 
fidence of their countrymen. If either should 
be chosen, it is commonly felt that there will 
be no radical, distressing change of financial or 
economic policy. Contemplating this possi- 
bility, business is not disturbed by the pending 
contest. The world of trade moves on serenely 
and prosperously as the campaign proceeds to 
its end. Seldom, if ever, has financial, indus- 
trial, and commercial energy and enterprise 
been so marked in a Presidential year as in 
this one. Business operations are uninter- 
rupted, extended even, although they are un- 
usually numerous and great, and in the best 
informed trade circles it is said that the contest 
is having less injurious effect upon business 
than any ever before known. ‘The people of 
the United States are to be congratulated upon 
the fact that the possibility of a change of the 
entire Federal Administration is being consid- 
ered free from excitement, with confident 
assurances of undisturbed prosperity and abso- 
lute reliance upon the high character, wisdom, 
and patriotism of both the Presidential candi- 
dates. 


Hartford Post (Rep.), Oct. 28.—When the 
Democratic platform adopted at Chicago was 
found to contain a pledge to repeal the tax on 
State bank circulation, it was immediately 
pointed out by Republicans that, if the Demo- 
crats rode into power, the fulfillment of this 
pledge meant the wildcat currency of the days 
before the war. Although there is no doubt 
that this is the correct reading of one forth- 
coming result of Democratic success, if such 
success came to pass, there are leading Demo- 
cratic orators who are constantly denying it. 
The denial is wholly for political effect, and is 
absolutely necessary to Democratic success. 
For if it were admitted that our present stable 
national bank notes are to be superseded by 
the issues of State banks, nota State this side 
of the Mississippi river or north of Mason and 
Dixon’s line conld be carried for Grover Cleve- 
land. The workingmen and the financial in- 
terests would make short work of a party 
clearly understood as having that end in view. 
It is noticeable that the Democratic pledge to 
substitute wildcat currency for our present 
money is no scheme concocted in a night; it is 
the deliberate judgment of the party. Since 
1875 no less than forty-four bills to the same 
end have been produced in Congress, most of 
them within the last two years. The currency 
plank was framed not to indicatea way of con- 
tinuing a stable cu-rency, the volume of which 
will be likely to be impaired by the payment 
of national bonds upon which their circulation 
is based, but to put into operation again one 
of the disused State rights ideas, that there 
might be an era of cheap and worthless money, 
It is well not to be deceived on this point and 
to vote away one’s own financial foundation, 
for it would take some time to repair the 
damage. 


Boston Journal (Rep.), Oct. 29.—There is a 
suggestion from Democratic sources that if 
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the tax imposed by the General Government 
upon the issues of State banks were repealed, 
as is demanded by the Democratic platform, 
and the way were thus opened for the revival 
of State currency, the mischief that would fol- 
low the unregulated issuing of money not 
equally secured in all parts of the country 
might be guarded against by some agree- 
anent of the several States to that effect. But 
the General Government is itself the product 
of an agreement between the people of the 
States to the very intent that this and 
other like matters may be uniformly and 
effectually and prosperously regulated through- 
out the whole country. ‘The Govern- 
ment has all the appliances needed for doing 
this very work already in existence and in ex- 
ercise. It does not seem a very sensible thing 
to throw aside this good instrument which we 
have now in our hands, with the purpose to 
try to agree together again to make for our- 
selves some other new tool that nobody knows 
anything about. If a man were making a 
journey in a wagon drawn by a good, stout 
pair of farm horses, strongly harnessed up and 
well broken, it would not seem a very good 
plan to turn the horses loose and go out in the 
woods to catch forty foxes or wildcats and 
hitch them up with strings. We shall do better 
to stick to the old team. 


Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette (Rep.), Oct. 
27. —With a revenue tariff such as cursed the 
country during the decade ending in 1860, and 
a return to the wildcat banking of that period, 
a financial crash of the most stupendous pro- 
portions would inevitably follow. There is 
not a particle of necessity for even suggesting 
the abandonment of the national -banking 
system, but it is well known that many leading 
Democratic politicians, especially in the South, 
have never been kirdly disposed towards the 
national banks, whilst they see grand opportun- 
ities for money making through State banking. 
If the business men of the North and the wage- 
workers in all parts of the country do not 
defend their own interest by voting against 
Free Trade and wildcat currency these twin 
evils may come upon them much more quickly 
than they anticipate. 


New York Mail and Express (Rep.), Nov. 1. 
—Below are given the names of well-known 
Democratic bank officials who have written in 
reply to acircular letter of the Matland Ex- 
press regarding the dangerous State Bank tax 
clause in the Democratic platform. Although 
Democrats themselves, they express unsparing 
denunciation of this plank of their party’s plat- 
form, and repudiate the attempt to flood the 
country with unsound money. 

J.C. Russell, Cashier of the National Bank of the Re- 
ublic,St. Louis; J. K. Wager, President rst National, 
alesseane, Mich.: jeaets M. Avery, President rst Na- 
tional, Clinton, Mo.; Link, President Rush County 
National, Rushville, Ina: E. B. Daugherty, President 
1s, National, Beaver, Pa.; ; John G. O99 President 
German National, Little Rock, Ark.; A. J. Bowne, 
President 4th National, Grand Rapids, Mich.; A.R. 
Graham, President 1st National, Wesner, Neb.; W. H. 
Magness, President the National Bank, McMinnville, 
‘Tenn.; Albert Lawrence, Vice-President tst National 
Bank, Las Vegas, N. M.; J. M..C. Bronson, President 
ast National, Victoria, Tex.; C. Hemming, President 
Gainesville Nationai, Gainesville, Tex.; J.V. Crawford, 
President People’s National, Middletown, Dei.; : John 
A. Willis, President 1st National, Indiana; Samuel 
Hines, President Traders’ National, Scranton, Pa.: I. 
J. Gittinger, President Frederick County National, 
Frederick, Md.; E. D. Edgerton, President 2d Na- 

tional, Helena, “Mont. 

Is it astonishing that the Democratic bankers 
of this country are very generally disinclined 
to contribute anything to their party’s cam- 
paign funds this year? The Tammany morn- 
ing organ recently reported that ‘‘ Democrats 
in the banking business, and others engaged in 
enterprises demanding vast capital, have been 
backward in their eontributions.” They have 
had one experience with wildcat banks. They 
dread another. 


New York Morning Advertiser (Rep.), Oct. 
27.—The Chicago Hera/d has information that 
Spencer Trask, the head of a Wall street firm, 
will vote for Grover Cleveland this year, and 
is much pleased thereat. The esteemed Herald 
is a most worshipful worshiper of Mr, Cleve- 





land, and it makes more ado over the one 
sheep that went astray and has returned than 
over the ninety-nine that went not astray. In 
this town the deflection of Mr. Trask is not 
regarded as of extraordinary importance. Ifthe 
Herald will keep its eyes open it may be able 
to announce that Mr. Trask is not the only 
Wall street man who hopes to see Mr. Cleve- 
land achieve the Presidency. Our specu- 
lative friends see where a ‘‘ nice turn,” as 
it is termed in ‘‘the Street,” may _ be 
made in the line of wildcat banking, which 
is one of the things provided for by 
the Chicago platform. There is money in 
State banks for financial gentlemen on the in- 
side, but for no one else. For the merchant, 
the farmer, the laboring man, these banks mean 
an unstable currency, which may be worth 100 
cents on the dollar when itis paid tothem, and 
worth half that much, or perhaps nothing, 
when they undertake to purchase something 
with it the next morning. If the Herald will 
take a run among bankers and financial men 
generally—men who appreciate the disaster to 
business which a rotten currency would be sure 
to bring—it will not find one advocate of wild- 
cat banking where it will encounter ten thou- 
sand who will vote for Mr. Harrison and a 
continuation of the stable national banking 
system, 


New York Evening Post (Ind.-Dem.), Nov. 
1.—The Republicans at first placed great reli- 
ance on their efforts to scare the people by 
their misrepresentations of the plank in the 
Democratic platform concerning the repeal of 
the tax on State banks; but the people declined 
to be scared when they learned that the lead- 
ing financiers of New York saw no cause for 
alarm. Every ‘‘ wildcat currency” campaign 
document sent out by the Republican National 
and State Committees has been answered to 
the satisfaction of voters by such men as 
Charles S. Fairchild, ex-Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and now president of one of the great 
trust companies of New York City. Nearly 
forty bank presidents in this city have author- 
ized the Evening Post to say that they are going 
to vote for Mr. Cleveland. Other bank presi- 
dents, itis known, are also going to vote for 
Mr. Cleveland, but they do not care to author- 
ize the publication of their names. In tab- 
ular form a canvass of the bank presidents of 
this city shows the following results: 

Will vote for Cleveland... ...ccccccccsccncsceee coce 9B 
Will vote for Harrison 
Will vote for neither....... 


Information refused........ te 
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New York Times (Ind.-Dem.), Oct. 30. — 
The Republican managers are again reverting 
to the Democratic declaration in favor of re- 
pealing the tax upon State bank issues and try- 
ing to rehabilitate the battered scarecrow of 
‘* wildcat” currency. This ghastly bugaboo, 
however, inspires only ridicule, for anybody 
with sense enough to know what a bank note 
means or to care where it comes from knows 
that there is no more danger of the restoration 
of the old form of State bank issues than of 
reviving the old Know-Nothing or anti-Mason 
crusades, 


Kansas City Times (Dem.), Oct. 28.—There 
is nothing in an advocacy of mere permission 
of State bank circulation which looks to a 
withdrawal of Government issues altogether. 
A more elastic and available currency would 
be allowed to supplement national bank circu- 
lation and Government notes until experience 
and the needs of the public might be able to 
demonstrate what is the best ultimate system. 
The country must have a continuously increas- 
ing money supply. ‘The volume of business 
increases much faster than population. Every 
invention which cheapens production, trans- 
portation, or distribution of commodities, stim- 
ulates the exchanges of the country. It is 
evident, from well-known facts, that the choice 
lies between an irredeemable national issue— 
fiat money—and a circulation from State banks 
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more or less secured through legislative re- 
quirements. In addition to the high value of 
a currency determined by local business needs, 
it seems that the State bank issues would be 
better secured and less likely to be overissued 
to the point of disastrous depreciation than 
unconvertible national notes which would be 
subject to every fluctuation of opinion in Con- 
gress. Foolish opinion in the country at 
large or selfish opinion in a great money cen- 
tre like Wall street could not so readily 
expand or contract the currency without 
regard to the actual business demand for money 
in the nation. If the Government has the con- 
stitutional right to tax circulation it could lay 
the tax so that banks which came up to the 
requirements of thorough security would pay 
one per cent., while those whose issues were 
not fully guaranteed would pay ten per cent. 
Thus only good money would be in circulation 
from State banks, and if it were without the 
legal-tender quality there could not be the 
slightest danger of wildcat currency. A mo- 
nopoly of money issue should not be held by 
the National Government, for both political 
and commercial reasons. It gives a political 
party in office too much power over the for 
tunes of the people, and takes from the money 
supply the attribute of national movement and 
elasticity. 


Philadelphia Record (Dem.), Oct, 29.—The 
State bank notes constituted, until abolished 
in 1866, almost the entire paper circulation of 
the country. In this State bank system the 
notes were secured by a deposit of State bonds 
or rested on a specie basis. The currency was 
so sound and so readily accepted by the people 
that it obstructed the circulation of the national 
bank notes; and for this reason it was taxed 
out of existence. Thereupon the State banks 
converted themselves into national banks. But 
now, after the lapse of more than a quarter of 
a century, Senator Sherman comes forward 
with his misreadings of financial history and 
boldly asserts that the State bank notes were 
taxed out of circulation in order to get rid of 
a worthless wildcat currency. Absolutely 
the reverse of this is the truth. The State 
bank notes were thus taxed into annihilation 
because they were held in greater esteem than 
were the national bank notes, and could be put 
out of circulation in no other way. As the 
national banks were the fiscal agents of the 
Federal Government, it was deemed good 
policy to encourage them by every possible 
legislative means. Senator Sherman has been 
somewhat noted for the looseness of his asser- 
tions onthe stump. But in this campaign his 
speeches have been so lax as to raise the char- 
itable suspicion that his memory is playing 
tricks with his understanding, rather than that 
he has been guilty of willful and deliberate 
perversions of the record. There is no such 
excuse, however, for the partisan organs that 
repeat his erroneous assertions as _ historic 
verities. 


Toronto (Canada) Week, Oct. 28.—Opinion 
in financial circles in the United States is just 
now divided between two proposals for the 
future provision and management of a “‘ circu- 
lating medium,” some financiers advocating 
the issuance of a national currency, others 
recurrence to a system of State banks. Wedo 
not feel called upon to decide the question for 
them, or to tender any advice in the matter. 
But we can scarcely help feeling a little envi- 
ous when we consider the cause which makes 
it necessary for our neighbors in the near 
future to abandon their present system, 
which has certainly worked well, and adopt 
a new one. Under the present system, as 
our readers are aware, a national bank is 
required to purchase bonds of the United States 
Government in open market and deposit these 
with the Treasury Department in 1sturn for 
the bank notes which it receives and issues, the 
bonds in the Treasury thus furnishing adequate 
security for the holder of the notes in case of 
failure of the bank. The necessity of discon- 
tinuing this system arises from the fact that 
the national debt is being paid off so fast that 
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there will not much longer be any Government | 


bonds in the market to be bought. 


THE FIELD MARSHAL ON THE SUBJECT. 


M. Halstead in the Brooklyn Standard- 
Union, Oct. 27.—He [Cleveland] knew that the 
meaning of wildcat banking was to hide the 
banks in the woods among the wildcats, so 
that the noteholders could not find them. He 
knew the repeal of the Io per cent. tax meant 
this very thing, and that the regulations with 
which he lumbered up his letter were impos- 
sible. Stiil he made a bid for the wildcat vote. 
He speaks of ‘‘ State” ‘‘ currency.” The two 
words are not together — they are carefully 
separated. There is another word that belongs 
with them, ‘‘ paper.” Think of an ‘‘ abundant 
sufficiency” of ‘* State” ‘‘ paper.” That is what 
he meant. That is where he was at. That is 
what he was at. 





THE COLLEGE PROFESSORS. 


Dispatch from Cambridge, New York Even- 
ing Post, Oct. 29.—The Harvard Crimson this 
morning announces the result of the balloting 
which has been going on among students and 
professors for the purpose of ascertaining the 
Presidential leanings of the college. The re- 
sult is as follows: 

Students’ vote.—Harrison, 1,114 ; Cleveland, 85r. 

Vote of Faculty.—Cleveland, 52; Harrison, 6; not 

voting, 16. 
While the college is Republican, the law- 
school, the graduate departmeut, and the 
divinity school are Democratic. ‘The medical 
school is Republican. Of the total number of 
the college vote cast, 2,010, only 964 represent 
actual voters, of whom Harrison has 539, 
Cleveland, 403, Bidwell, 22. 


Philadelphia Times (Ind.-Dem.), Oct. 28.— 
The address of the professors of Amherst Col- 
lege in favor of Cleveland has suggested a can- 
vass of the faculties of other Eastern colleges. 
The result gives a very interesting illustration 
of the widespread revolt among educated and 
thinking men against the recent policy of the 
Republican party. The extent of this revolt 
at Harvard is already familiar. Harvard was 
formerly described as ‘* a hotbed of Abolition- 
ism,” and it was the school from which the 
Republican party drew many of its earliest 
and ablest teachers. Even the reconstruction 
policy and Grantism did not shake the Re- 
publicanism of the great Massachusetts uni- 
versity; but as the party grew more and 
more closely identified with the high tariff 
policy the Harvard professors dropped away 
from it. In 1888, four-fifths of them 
voted for Cleveland, and this year it is said that 
Harrison men are hard to find among the 
faculty. This is not extraordinary, for the 
teaching of Harvard has always been con- 
trary to the principle of a monopoly tariff. The 
interesting point just now is the evidence that 
the other colleges in Massachusetts hold the 
same political attitude. At Williams, which 
graduated Garfield, and where every member 
of the faculty with the exception of the pro- 
fessor of political economy voted for him, it is 
now said that all but two will vote for Cleve- 
land this year. Amberst is the other impor- 
tant college in Massachusetts, and the declara- 
tion of its professors has been already pub- 
lished. Even more interesting is the change 
reported at Connecticut’s seat of learning, Yale, 
where the Cleveland men in the faculty are 
said now to outnumber the Harrison men four 
to one, nearly all of the younger instructors 
being Democrats. These are the great cen- 
tres of instruction in New England, and their 
influence is sufficient to account for the evident 
drift of the younger men away from the party 
of monopoly. 


Spring field Republican (Ind.-Dem.), Oct. 28. 
—-The bigoted abuse that is heaped upon the 
Amherst professors who have declared for 
Cleveland forms an amazing and discreditable 
chapter in current affairs. The courtesy of 





ordinary intercourse is forgotten by their 
critics, not to speak of the sense of fair play 
which no man can afford in justice to himself 
to lose sight of. Here is Rev. L. H. Angier 
of Boston, a graduate of ’33, saying to the 
Boston Journal: 

If God didn’t endow those eighteen men, upon 
whom tl.e tower of Saloam, alias Tammany Hall, has 
fallen, with common sense enough to restrain them 
from becoming the political allies of that notorious 
wigwam, the champion cf David Bennett Hill and 
Grover Cleveland, they should never have been ap- 
pointed instructors in Amherst College, illustrious by 
the fame of H. Humphrey and Edward Hitchcock, 
two of the former illustrious presidents of the college. 
Here, too, is Charles F. Morse of ’53 saying in 
the same paper: 

President Eliot, of Harvard College, in his Free 
Trade speeches, has done much to induce the feeling 
that college professors, immured within college walls, 
away from the business world, are the least practical 
of all men, and your action will greatly tend to con- 
firm this opinion and bring reproach upon colleges 
and collegiate education. What business man will 
wish tointrust his sons tothe instruction of such im- 
practical men? 

Are Col. Charles R. Codman, Henry L. Pierce, 
David A. Wells, Wayne MacVeagh, Judge 
Cooley, of Michigan; John M. Forbes, and a 
host of others, ‘‘impractical men,” and less 
likely to be right at this time than Charles F. 
Morse? Perhaps this aspect of the case never 
occurred to him and the others who are intol- 
erant of all who disagree with them as to what 
the American people ought to do in this elec- 
tion. ‘‘And the greatest of these ”’—for us all, 
ministers of the gospel included—‘‘ is charity.” 


Boston Advertiser (Rep.), Oct. 28.—Whatever 
weight attaches to the reasons assigned by the 
Amherst professors for their preference will 
have proper influence according tothe merits 
of the reasons, but will gain nothing from the 
parading of the names. So far as that partic- 
ular circumstance can signify anything it will 
seem to show that Democratic voters belong- 
ing to the class of men in question are so scarce 
that whenever enough in number for a cor- 
poral’s guard are discovered the wonder of it 
fills the souls of Democratic campaign mana- 
gers with an ecstasy that betrays itself in ways 
more astonishing than discreet. 





CLEVELAND, TAMMANY, HILL, AND 
THE MUGWUMPS. 


New York Sun (Tammany Dem.), Oct. 28. 
—The withdrawal of the candidates put for- 
ward by the County Democracy shows one 
thing very conclusively, namely, that in the 
judgment of this organization the Hon. Grover 
Cleveland is solid for Tammany Hall. The 
County Democrats, now a mere skeleton of 
faction, are satisfied that, in the event of Mr. 
Cleveland’s election, they could expect from 
him no political recognition. ‘The transfer of 


Mr. Cleveland and his friends to the support } 


of the regular Democratic organization of this 
city is an event of considerable local interest 
and of serious importance to the national 
Democratic campaign for the election of Cleve- 
land and Stevenson. The Mugwump mists 
which the New York delegation in the last 
National Democratic Convention feared would 
mildew the ticket have been blown away. The 
result is harmony, and evidence of party 
strength so imposing that a practical and expe- 
rienced campaigner like Governor Flower pre- 
dicts a Democratic majority in New York of 
50,000. The days of Mugwump humbug are 
all gone. Tammany Hall is solid for Cleve- 
land, and Cleveland is solid for Tammany Hall 
aud the Democrats of New York. 


New York Tribune (Rep.), Nov. 1.—What 
has Mr. Grover Cleveland, Democratic can- 
didate for President, promised to Mr. Richard 
Croker, ‘‘ boss” of Tammany Hall? If there 
has been anything more amazing in the strange 
and bewildering history of Demucratic politics 
than this unnatural alliance between the 
**man who is better than his party” and 
the local leader who until recently—even 
so late as at the Chicago Convention—was 
scorned by that party, what, pray, was it, and 
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when? If Mr. Cleveland, in his previous 
career, has not found it in keeping with his 
dignity and with his sense of self-respect to 
tolerate a political alliance with Mr. Croker, or 
with Mr. Croker’s Tammany Hall, how can he 
now explain his sudden irresistible fondness 
for that which he formerly rejected with con- 
tempt? Does he pretend to say that Tammany 
Hall is better now than it was two years ago, 
when Mr. Cleveland and all his friends fought 
it with all their energies at the polls? Is he 
willing to admit that he is no longer ‘* better 
than his party”"—that he and Mr. Croker are 
now of the same class, shipped in the same 
crew, and sailing for the same harbor? It is 
one of the mysterious problems of the Demo- 
cratic party that a man who has been admired 
for his courage, respected for his opinions, not 
because they were convincing, but because 
they were sincere; praised for his firmness and 
applauded for his disregard of unholy alliances, 
should at this late day throw off his mantle and 
clasp in his arms the very people whom, not 
many days ago, he shunned at every meeting. 
This is something which Mr. Cleveland should 
explain. On this extremely grave subject 
Democrats as well as Republicans demand a 
little light. Surely Mr. Cleveland can give 
the explanation. He certainly cannot be at a 
loss himself as to the cause of this suddem 
change of faith, this new naturalization. Or 
does he prefer to remain silent that people 
may draw the only conclusion which is pos- 
sible under the circumstances? What has Mr. 
Croker been led to expect in the event of the 
election of Mr. Cleveland? Are the people of 
this State and of this country to understand 
that every vote cast for Mr. Cleveland is a vote 
cast for Mr. Croker? Nothing being said to 
the contrary by the Democratic candidate for 
President, he who disputes this conclusion is. 
a rash man. 


Syracuse Standard (Ind.-Rep.), Oct. 29. — It 
must be pleasing to men who have put suc!» 
faith in the political purity of Grover Cleve- 
land to notice his brotherly relations wit!» 
Tammany Hall, which is the sum of all the 
villainies in politics and is so considered by 
many of the men that have been attached to 
Cleveland. The men whom Cleveland has 
left in the lurch will make wry faces, but most 
or all of them will support him, because they 
are Free Traders; and, besides, they hope that 
he will break hiscompact with Tammany Hall, 
if he is elected. They do not mind his treach- 
ery to them, because they hope that he will 
be treacherous to others. Moreover, they be- 
lieve that treachery becomes a virtue whem 
Cleveland practises it. 


From a speech by David B. Hill at Schenec- 
tady, Nov. 1.—Never were standard-bearers 
selected who were more fit to hear in triumph 
the Democratic banner. They both answei 
the Jeffersonian standard of fitness, both have 
been satisfactorily tested in the public service,. 
and both represent ihe cherished principles of 
our party in this campaign, and are.entitled to 
your suffrages. Ex-President Cleveland needs 
no eulogy at my hands. His life and public 
services are familiar to the people. His Ad- 
ministration—dignified, honest, and able—has 
safely withstood the popular criticism; has 
passed into history, and reflected credit upon 
the country. His reélection will not only be a 
personal triumph, but it will also be the vindi- 
cation of our principles and the triumph of the 
Democratic party. 


Boston Advertiser (Rep.), Oct. 28.—Senator 
Hill is to-day the Democratic hero. His sup- 
port of the ticket is the only thing that gives 
any hope of the election of Cleveland, and his 
attack upon “ political renegades” as applied 
to Wayne MacVeagh and other independent 
supporters of Cleveland seems to be more ac- 
ceptable to the Democrats than any other 
utterance of the campaign. Whether it is not 


intended by him to hurt the Democratic chance 
for victory is known only to himself, but suc- 
cess or failure of his party will now be more 





generally attributed to him than to any other 
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man. It is interesting to note that Hill, so 
much assailed recently, apparently is the com- 
ing Democratic national leader, and his refusal 
to commit himself to the doctrines of Free 
‘Trade is evidence of what he thinks is the safe 
attitude to adopt. 


Albany Express (Rep.), Oct. 29.—Here is a 
characteristic story of David B. Hill: ‘‘ There 
is a story in Democratic circles that Senator 
Hill was greatly tempted to mention Wayne 
MacVeagh by name in his Tammany address, 
and to repudiate himin the name of the De- 
mocracy, and he might as well have stuck to 
that purpose as to have said what he did say 
without mentioning the name. Hill was 
angrier than the friends of Egan when he read 
MacVeagh’s assault upon Egan, and he 
stormed round his room, using violent speech 
and declaring that if MacVeagh had entered the 
Democracy witha traitor’s resolve to betray it, 
he could have followed no other scheme with 
such promise of success as his attack upon Egan 
would give. ‘ These fellows,’ Hill is reported 
to have said, ‘who go from one party to 
another should never be welcomed with open 
arms, but should be sent to the rear to work 
their way up as the tried and true men of 
either party bave always been compelled to 
do.’” But that is not Mr. Cleveland’s way; he 
believes in giving the apostates the best places 
and the best plums, and keeping tried and true 
Democrats in the rear. He has more affection 
for a renegade Republican than for the truest 
and most self-sacrificing Democrat. That is 
the kind of a Democrat he is. Still he expects 
old-line Democrats to come to his support, 
though when he gets into office his favors will 
be lavished on ex-Republicans. 


JUDGE GRESHAM AND JUDGE COO- 
LEY. 


Chicago, Oct. 27.—The Hon, Biuford Wilson, 
Springfield, 1ll.: 

Dear Major.—I have your letter of the arstinst. I 
did tell you at Springfield that after mature reflection 
I had determined to vote for Mr. Cleveland this fall, 
because I agree in the main with his views on the tar- 
iff, and did not believe in the principles embodied in 
the McKinley Bill. 

I adhereto that determination and have said nothing 
indicating a change of purpose. 

It is not true that with my knowledge or consent the 
President was asked to appoint me to any office. It is 
mot true that I requested anyone to say or do any- 
thing to obtain the Republican nomination this year. 
It is not true that I voted for Mr. Cleveland in 1888. I 
voted the Republican ticket at every Presidential elec- 
tion since the party was organized, except in 1864, 
when I was not able to go to the polls. 

The Republicans were pledged to a reduction of the 
war tariff long before 1888, and during the campaign 
of that year the pledge was renewed with emphasis 
again and again. Instead of keeping that promise, the 
McKinley Bill was passed, imposing still higher du- 
ties. 

It was passed in the interest of favored classes, and 
not for the benefit of the whole people. 

It neither enhanced the price of farm products nor 
benefited labor. Wages are, and ever will be, regu- 
iated by supply and demand. Duties were imposed 
upon some articles so high as to destroy competition 
and foster trusts and monopolies. I think you will 
agree with me that this was an abandonment of the 
doctrine of moderate incidental protection. 

The tariff is now the most important question before 
the people, and whatever others may do I shall exer- 
cise the right of individual judgment and vote accord- 
ing to my convictions. 

I think with you that a Republican can vote for Mr. 
Cleveland without joining the Democratic party. How 
I shall vote inthe future will depend upon the ques- 
tions at issue, Yours very truly, 

W. Q. GRESHAM. 


Lansing, Mich., Oct. 29.—7he Hon. Don M, Dick- 
inson: is 

Dear Srr.—I called on Judge Cooley yesterday and 
found him much stronger and more vigorous than when 
he left the Inter-State Commerce Commission. He 
said that he should support Mr. Cleveland, earnestly 
hoped for his election, and that he had nothing to con- 
ceal about it. 

He showed me an editorial article in the New York 
semi-weekly Evening Post of Monday, Oct. 24, which 
article, he said, was correct in every particular. This 
as the article : 

“The report first published in the Detroit Free Press 
that ex-Judge Thomas M. Cooley had determined to 
vote for Cleveland has been vigorously denied in many 
Republican quarters, and the Chicago /nter-Ocean has 
gone so far as to print a dispatch from Ann Arbor, in 
which Mr. Cooley was credited with saying that the 
report was entirely unauthorized and without founda- 
tion. In order to get at the truth of the matter we 
wrote to a member of the Faculty of the University of 





Michigan, asking him to give us, if he were able to do 
so, the facts in the case. His letter received this 
morning contains the following: 

** Judge Cooley authorizes me to say to you that he 
stands by the statement published in the Detroit Free 
Press,and that the supposed dispatch in the /#ter- 
Ocean is wholly false.” 

He is willing you should say, if you should care to, 
that he does not believe in the McKinley Bill, and that 
he expects to vote for Mr. Cleveland. More than this 
he does not care to have said, and he is entirely un- 
willing to publish a letter or take an active part in the 
campaign. You are at liberty to use this letter in any 
manner which seems proper to you. 

Very respectfully, M. V. Montcomery. 


THE REPUBLICAN COMMITTEE AND 
MR. MACVEAGH. 


The Republican National Committee last 
week issued a statement to the public calling 
in question Mr. Wayne MacVeagh’s integrity 
and sincerity. Mr. MacVeagh has been con- 
spicuous in the campaign as a pleader for con- 
scientiousness and purity in politics. The Com- 
mittee’s statement gave the facts of a suit 
brought against the city ofOttawa, Ill. ,torecover 
money that had been paid for bonds subsequently 
declared illegal. Mr. MacVeagh was the attor- 
ney in the case, and it was decided by Judge 
Gresham. The Judge decided against Mr. Mac- 
Veagh’s client, and in his decision said: ‘‘ The 
foregoing are my reasons in brief for holding 
that the plaintiff is not an innocent holder of 
of the bonds for value. The motion for new 
trial is overruled.” ‘The Committee based on 
this a suggestion that Mr. MacVeagh was en- 
gaged in a questionable litigation, and therefore 
is not a proper authority upon matters of con- 
scientiousness and honor. 


Worcester Spy (Rep.), Oct. 29.—One is 
tempted to refer again to Mr. Wayne Mac- 
Veagh because of the somewhat nauseous pos- 
ing of the man as a being altogether better 
than the party he has so ostentatiously left. A 
matter has just come to light which will prob- 
ably cause Mr. MacVeagh to turn his attention 
from the awful sinfulness of Patrick Egan to 
the situation in which he himself has been 
placed before the country. According to a 
decision of Judge Gresham, MacVeagh sold 
to a client for another client $20,000 worth 
of bonds which he knew were illegal. ‘The 
story is told with full details in a manifesto 
just issued by the Republican National Com- 
mittee in reply to MacVeagh’s pious remark 
in his reference to Egan: ‘* I do not like a dis- 
honest man, no matter where he was born,” 
The father of Mr. Cleveland’s law partner can 
hardly better employ his time for the rest of 
the campaign than in casting out of his own 
eye the mote which Judge Gresham decided 
was lodged there, before proceeding to re- 
move any hypothetical beam from the eye of 
our efficient Minister to Chili. 


New York Evening Post (Ind.-Dem.), Oct. 
28.—It was held by the Supreme Court that all 
persons who knew for what purpose the bonds 
were issued had constructive knowledge that 
they were invalid. This rule applies, of course, 
to guardians who buy for their wards as 
well asto principals buying for themselves, 
The guardian of the young woman who 
afterwards became Mr. MacVeagh’s client 
without fee, fell in this category, and 
the only way to recover her money, 
was to transfer her bonds to another client 
who could not be charged with constructive 
knowledge. This is all that Mr. MacVeagh did 
except to give his services gratuitously to a 
woman who had been swindled out of her 
money by repudiators, It was the same thing 
as transferring a suit from a State Courtto a 
United States Court by getting a client who is 
a non-resident—a thing which happens almost 
daily and is never noticed. ‘This is the mighty 
accusation which a National Committee in its 
desperation has preferred against Mr. Mac- 
Veagh in order to draw attention away from 
his arguments in the political campaign. 


Philadelphia Ledger (Ind.-Rep.), Oct. 29.— 
Any and every attempt made by political parti- 
sans to impeach the personal honor or profes- 
sional integrity of Mr. Wayne MacVeagh can 
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but return to plague the inventors. If those 
who are politically antagonistic to him really 
believe that his change of political base is of 
no consequence they should not create a com- 
mon impression to the contrary and excite uni- 
versal doubt regarding their own faith in their 
contention, by making attacks which cannot 
hurt him, and which, with regard to both mat- 
ter and manner, cast infinite discredit upon 
them. The way to impair or destroy the 
effects of Mr. MacVeagh’s change of base is to 
disprove his premises, confute his argument. 
Assaults upon his personal or professional 
character, both of which are without reproach, 
are the very top and crown of partisan folly. 


THE GERMANS AND CLEVELAND. 


New York Staats-Zeitung (/nd.-Dem.), Oct. 
28.—‘‘ German Day” in the campaign in New 
York fulfilled all expectations. The great dem- 
onstration of the German-American Cleve- 
land Union in and about Cooper Institute was 
brilliantly successful in every respect, and the 
parade held under the auspices of the District 
Unions showed how deep the Cleveland move- 
ment has penetrated among the masses of the 
German-American citizens. It may be said 
without exaggeration that all Germandom in 
New York was afoot; and from parts of the 
city where it is difficult to get the Germans to- 
gether in considerable numbers there marched 
Cleveland Union respectably uniformed and 
in solid ranks. And the spirit which 
animated it all! It would be an inadequate 
expression of the truth to speak of it as lofty 
sentiment or as enthusiasm; it was a manifes- 
tation of a definite, firm resolve, inspired by a 
thorough conception of the cause which stirred 
all, and therefore by a feeling of interdepen- 
dence and common responsibility. This was 
shown especially in the heartfelt reception 
given to the able leaders of the movement, to 
its self-sacrificing originator, to its tireless 
organizer, and to its great exponent. ‘The 
word has gone abroad over the land that the 
Germans have taken Cleveland’s cause in hand. 


Rochester Post-Express (dnd.), Oct. 29.— 
On Thursday night Mr. Cleveland addressed 
a great meeting of German-Americans in New 
York City—appealing to them as a class to 
support him as a Presidential candidate. The 
Democratic papers ever since have been in an 
ecstacy of delight over the propriety and 
beauty of such a meeting and such an address. 
Not long ago Mr. Blaine, in a short speech at 
Ophir Farm, made an appeal to Irish-Ameri- 
cans to support Mr. Harrison as a Presidential 
candidate; and the Democratic press raised a 
howl of indignation at the idea of bringing the 
question of nationalities into our politics and 
making a special argument to any class of citi- 
zens. Early in the campaign Carl Schurz and 
other prominent German-Americans issued a 
letter to the German-American masses urging 
them to vote for Mr. Cleveland; the Republi- 
cans made few criticisms and the Democrats 
were delighted. Patrick Egan ventured to 
make an appeal to Irish-Americans to support 
the Republican ticket, and the Democratic 
press assailed him as an Irish adventurer, ‘‘ a 
fugitive from justice,” an ‘‘ escaped criminal ” 
engaged in trying to sow the seeds of class 
dissensions in American politics, Evidently the 
Democrats think that the German is a free 
man and may do as he pleases, but that the 
[rishman is a political slave with no rights that 
anybody is bound to respect. We admire 
neither the course of Mr. Blaine, Mr. Cleve 
land, Mr. Schurz, nor Mr. Egan in this mat- 
tet; but they are all tarred with same stick. 


THE CHIEF OF THE CONVERTS. 


Columbus Dispatch (Ind.-Rep.), Oct. 28.— 
Mr. Michael McDonald, commonly called 
‘* Mike” McDonald, of Chicago, gambler and 
general sport, has lately beenin serioustrouble, 
due to his connection with a racing park com- 
pany which pursued questionable methods of 
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gaining their ends. Mike got out of the scrape, 
but pending the issue his Democratic heart had 
been filled with bitterness, and therefore he an- 
nounced himself as a flopper from Cleveland to 
Harrison. Now, under ordinary circumstances, 
the name and fame of Mike McDonald would 
not be sufficient to entitle him to the honor 
of mention in the same column with the ex- 
Attorney-General of the United States, the 
Hon. Wayne MacVeagh, or with Judge John 
P. Rea, ex-Commander-in-Chief of a noble 
army of several hundred thousand veterans 
who will vote the Republican ticket. But in 
the cause of contrasting the influence of flop- 
pers the liberty may be taken this time. And 
therefore we assert that in spite of the eminence 
of Messrs. MacVeagh and Rea, the power of 
the McDonald will be felt in a stronger degree 
when election day comes. The ward politician 
is the only effective flopper as far as votes are 
concerned. Mike McDonald in his limited 
bailiwick will prove that old rule again. We 
have little love for votesso gained for any 
cause, and we have less for the people who ar- 
range the transfer. We do not institute an in- 
vidious comparison between the people we 
have named save only in the way of showing 
that in practical politics the man ‘‘ with a 
pull,” when he turns flopper, has a greater in- 
fluence than people who have been honored 
with high office by one party or by a class 
numbered in that party. 





THE DRINK QUESTION. 


THE PROHIBITION PARTY. 


THE CASE FOR IT STATED. 

Chicago Union Signal (W.C. 7. U.), Oct. 
27.—The Prohibition party is not a political 
parrot pronouncing evermore the same sen- 
tences. It has opinions on the living questions 
befote the people, and does not hesitate to ex- 
press them, but its main contention is the issue 
which all other parties profess to admire, but 
diligently avoid; an issue which immensely 
more than all other affects the health, morals, 
and happiness of the people—the suppression 
of the licensed liquor traffic. The monstrous 
anomaly which this traffic presents bewilders us 
by its enormity. That at least 300,000 men 
are engaged in making and _ vending 
under al! sorts of seductive combinations a 
poison which destroys tens of thousands of 
our fellow-citizens in the most horrible and 
revolting way, and that these men are licensed, 
taken into partnership by the Government for 
purposes of revenue, permitted to erect and 
maintain inviting places of resort where vice 
is propagated and crime finds a hiding-place, 
is a condition so appalling that a stranger 
might be excused for refusing to believe it. But 
this is only a partial presentation of the enor- 
mity. These 300,000 are the most active and 
potent factors in municipal, State, and na- 
tional affairs, doing more to shape legislation 
and practical government than any other equal 
number of citizens. This syndicate, for such it 
practically is, knows but one thing of which to 
be afraid. It cares little what the Republican or 
Democratic parties may say; it has been accus- 
tomed to handle them. It took good care to 
prevent any hostile declaration by the People’s 
party, and that organization it does not fear. 
Bat the Prohibition party is a pronounced and 
deadly enemy. Although small, it is more 
formidable and dreaded than all other parties 


together. All it needs is to get big enough 
and alcoholism is doomed. And it per- 
sists in living and growing. In_ spite 


of abuse and violence it increases its vote. It 
resorts to no secret expedients, enters into no 
fusions or trades. It thunders the truth into 
the ears of the American people, ‘‘ whether 
they will hear or forbear.” It expects them to 
wake up, dismiss their dreams and delusions, 
and suppress the liquor traffic. Calm in this 
faith, the Prohibitionist can afford to wait. 
“* He that believeth shall not make haste.” He 
has washed his hands from blood. He has 
done what he can. He hopes for half a million 


votes this time. To be sure, Bidwell ought to 
have four million votes, but no matter whether 
few or many, he intends to cast a vote which 
nobody misunderstands, a vote for Prohibition. 


Chicago Lever (Proh.), Oct. 27.—Excluding 
‘* moonshine ” whisky, smuggled liquors,home- 
made cider, and wines, the amount spent for 
intoxicating liquor in the year 1891 was 
$1,223,704,371. If we had 60,000,000 of 
population that year, then we spent an average 
of about $20 for each man, woman, and child 
in the United States for intoxicating liquor. 
These are Government statistics and cannot be 
disputed. How long can we stand such an 
enormous waste? It amounts to the total re- 
duction made in our national debt for the past 
twenty-five years. It exceeds by more than 
$200,000,000 the aggregate interest-bearing and 
non-interest-bearing debt of the United States 
Dec. 1, 1891. The total expenses of the 
United States Government last year were 
$437,436,368, but we spent nearly three times 
as much for liquor. ‘The net earnings of all 
our railroads in 1890 were $343.921,318, or 
about one-fourth our annual drink bill. ‘The 
total collections of tariff revenue from imports 
in 1891 were $219,522,205, or less than one- 
fifth the amount wasted in intoxicants. ‘The 
net earnings of all our national banks in 1891 
were $75,763,614, but in the same year we 
squandered more than fifteen times that 
av ountonliquor. ‘The aggregate capital of all 
our national banks in 1891 was $660,108,261, 
not. much more than one-half our drink bill the 
same year. These comparisons enable us to 
get some idea of the vastness of the drink 
question considered from a __ financial 
standpoint. No one will deny that this vast 
amount of money is wasted. If the men who 
consume this liquor would pour it into the gut- 
ters instead of down their throats they would 
surely be better off. This immense waste is 
due to the licensed liquor traffic. Its prohibi- 
tion, then, is the greatest financial question of 
the age. The tariff is a mere baby beside it. 
It overshadows all other political issues, even 
though we leave out of consideration the great 
moral uplift which the triumph of Prohibition 
must bring. Prohibitionsts have no reason to 
be ashamed of their cause or apoligize for its 
presence in politics, It isa political question, 
much more so than the tariff issue or the Force 
Bill. It can be settled only at the bal!lot-box, 
and until it is settled it will remain in politics 
and compel the attention of American citizens. 





THE BiG BREWER OF MILWAUKEE.— What 
A. T. Stewart was in dry goods, what the 
Rothschilds are in finance, that is what Capt. 
Fred. Pabst isin beer. He is the Napoleon of 
brewers, and has made Milwaukee the site of 
incomparably the largest brewery in the 
world. He does not stop at being a brew- 
er. He has within recent years become a 
John Jacob Astor in respect of his hold- 
ings of city real estate. No man _ has 
done more than he to lift Milwaukee 
architecture to a plane of metropolitan gran- 
deur. His rapid transit line tends to enhance 
the value of real estate, and to enlarge the 
opportunities of workingmen to secure com- 
fortable homes. He is concerned in innumer- 
able enterprises for the development of the 
city and the benefit of the community. He is 
to the fore not only as a brewer but as an en- 
terprising, public-spirited citizen.— Milwaukee 
Evening Wisconsin, Oct. 27. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





THE MILWAUKEE FIRE. 
Brooklyn +Eagle, Oct. 29. — Contemporary 
invention and the march of modern applied 
science seem to oppose no efficient check to 
the ravages of fire. 
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There is no doubt of the feasibility of the plan. 
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ment and efficiency o. arill. There are multi- 
plied inducements to vigilance and promptitude 
on the part of property-owners and of the vast 
and well-organized insurance interest. It might 
be supposed that in the circumstances flames 
could scarcely start before their spread would 
be arrested, Instead, it sometimes seems as 
if, relatively and positively, we were almost as 
much at the mercy of conflagration as ever, 
This assertion was redemonstrated last night 
by the sudden calamity in Milwaukee. Be- 
ginning at 5:30 o'clock in the evening a 
fire worked its way, as if unobstructed, until 
atract a mile long by half a mile wide had 
been swept and buildings and their contents 
destroyed, to the value of $8,00c,000. It 
should be remembered that this town was 
not architecturally in the condition of Chi- 
cago, say, before her memorable burning. 
It rather resembled Chicago as rebuilt after 
that terrible lesson. When we read that 
‘*through immense factories from four to 
seven stories high, supposed to be fireproof, 
the flames spread with as much ease as through 
the frame cottages which they attacked further 
east” we see that such a tempest and fury of 
fire cannot be estimated by ordinary methods. 
and probabilities. Many wooden houses, of 
course, supplied food for the flames, but they 
seem to have made almost equally short work 
with tall structures reputedly fireproof. To 
make the more important parts of the city 
actually so, of course, would involve enor- 
mous cost, but in view of the loss of last night 
the outlay would appear to be cheaper in the 
end. It remains as true as it always was that, 
with all the means and opportunities for extrav- 
agance and reckless lavishness, nothing is so 
wasteful as fire. 





PRESIDENT HARRISON’S BEREAVEMENT.— 
The letter hurriedly dictated by President 
Harrison to his townspeople of Indianapolis is 
a most touching composition. One can hardly 
read it with dry eyes: 


My Dear Old Friends and Neighdors ; 

I cannot leave you without saying that the tender 
and gracious sympathy which you have to-day shown 
for me and for my children, and much more, the touch- 
ing evidences you have given of your love for the dear 
wife and mother, have deeply moved our hearts. We 
yearn to tarry with you and to rest near the hallowed 
spot where your loving hands have laid our dead ; but 
the little grandchildren watch in wondering silence for 
our return and need our care, and some public business 
wiil no longer wait upon my sorrow. ay a gracious 
God keep and bless you all. Most gratefully yours, 

BenjaMiIn HARRISON. 

The spectacle of the Chief Magistrate of the 
nation, traveling from Washington to Indian- 
apolis on such a sad errand, looking into the 
open grave where he was depositing the re- 
mains of her who had been his faithful com- 
panion for so many years, and then returning 
to the responsible duties of his great office, 
with the crushing sorrow of bereavement upon 
him, is calculated to excite the profoundest 
sympathy and touch the most callous breast. — 
Pittsburgh Chronicle- Telegraph. 


DRAINING THE ZUYDER ZEE. — The com- 
mercial and technical societies of Holland have 
petitioned the Government to advance the 
work upon the draining of the Zuyder Zee as 
fast as possible. The estimated cost of the 
work is $76,000,000. It requires the erection 
of a dyke 26 feet high and 25 miles long, and 
involves the removal afd reconstruction of the 
coast defenses. The plan to drain the Zuyder 
Zee is not new. It was proposed by En- 
gineer Van Diggelen in 1849, before the 
great work of draining the Haarlem Zee was: 
completed. It was then rejected as impracti- 
cable, but it was again proposed in 1865 and 
plans for the work made. The result was satis- 
factory and the plans seemed practicable. In 
1873, the Minister of the Interior appointed a 
committee of experts to examine into the 
This committee de- 


improvement of late years in the direction of , clared it not only possible but desirable. In 


fireproof construction. Fire departments, es- 
pecially in large cities. have far outstripped 





their predecessors in thoroughness of equip- 


1875, the Dutch Chamber voted the equivalent 
of $47,000,000 for the work.—New JVork 
Ledger. 
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1792+ -—Year 1. David G. Ritchie. Jnternational Jour. Ethics, Oct.,15 pp. The 
irth ot the French Repub‘tic. 

UNCLASSIFIED. 
Bird-Courtship. John Burroughs. Cosmop., Nov.,5 pp. Illus. 


Canal (The Imperial), A. S. Jones, U. S. Consul. Goldthwaite’s Geograph. Mag, ™ 
Oct.,3 pp. Descriptive of the Grand Canal of China. 


Ones Nation (the), A Legal Episode in. George E. Foster, Green Bag, Oct., 
4 PP. 


Coffee in Gautemala. E,T.Y. Parkhnrst. Californian, Nov.,11 pp. Illus 
Descriptive of coffee-culture, etc. 

Columbus Day One Hundred Years Ago. Charles T. Thompsen. Chautauquan, 
Nov,, 44 pp. Celebrations in New York and Boston, in 1892. 


Constantinople, the Fall of, A War-Correspondent at. Archibald Forbes. 
Cosmop., Nov., 9 pp. Illus.” 
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Cricket in the United States. George Stuart Patterson. Lippincott’s, Nov. 
11 pp. Illus, Descriptive. 

Deatli-Masks, A Collection of. Third Paper. Laurence Hutton. Harger’s 
Nov., 13 pp. Illus. Descriptive. 

Driving, Form in. C.D. English. Lippincott’s, Nov., 11 pp. Illus. 

Epping Forest. Edward P. Hale. Cosmog., Nov.,5 pp. Illus. Descriptive. 

Hamburg, The City of. Murat Halstead. Cosmop.,Nov.,10 pp. Illus. De- 
scriptive. 

Ibraim Pasha, The Marriage of. An Episode in the Court of Sultan Murad IIL, 
1586. Horatio F. Brown. Atlantic, Nov., 6 pp. 

Islam; The Holy Places of. Charles Dudley Warner. Harfer’s, Nov., 14 pp. 
illus. Descriptive. 

Japan (Old), The Legal System of. II. Prof.J. H. Wigmore. Green Bag, Oct., 
6 pp. 


Japan Revisited. Sir Edwin Arnold. Cosmof., Nov.,9 pp. Illus. Descriptive. 
Merchant-Marine (Our), How to Rebuild. Theodore Cox. amer. Jour. Politics, 
Oct., 6 pp. 
Millionaires. Lyman Allen, M.D. Californian, Nov.,5 pp. The millionaires 
of America. : 
Na-dc-nai-ya: A Tusayan Initiation-Ceremony. J. W. Fewkes and A. M. 
Stephens. Jour. Amer. Folk-Lore, July-Sept., 33 pp. 
Oracles (Greek). Thomas D. Seymour, M.A. Chautauguan, Nov., 6 pp. De- 
scriptive, 
Pagan Temples in San Francisco. The Rev. F. J. Masters, D.D. Californian, 
ov.,14 pp. Illus, Descriptive. 
Parisian Boulevards (the), Along. Theodore Child. Harfer's, Nov., 17 pp. Illus. 
Descriptive. 
ere of the Southwest. J. J. Peatfield. Californian, Nov., 12 pp. 
us. 
Quarantine at New York. Dr. W. T. Jenkins, Health-Officer of the Port of New 
York, N. A. Rev., Nov.,7 pp. 








Books of the Week. 





AMERICAN AND ENGLISH. 


A Holiday in Bed, and Other Sketches. James Matthew Barrie. New York 
Pub. Co. Cloth, $1. 

Alcuin, and the Rise of the Christian Schools, Andrew D. West, Ph. D., or 
Princeton University. Charles Scribner’s Sons, Cloth, $:. 

American [llustrators. F. Hopkinson Smith. Charles Scribner’s Sons. Edition 
de luxe, With Nearly 100 Sketches, Portraits, and Drawings, Five Parts in Port- 
folio, $15. 

Beauty of Form and Grace of Vesture. Frances Mary Steele and Elizabeth Liv- 
ingston Steele Adams. Dodd, Mead, & Co. Cloth, Illus., $1.75. 

Cesar. A History of the Art of War Among the Romans from the Era of 
Marius to the Fali of the Roman Empire, With a Detailed Account of the Cam- 

aigns of Caius Julius Cesar. Theodore A. Dodge, Col. U.S. Army. Houghton, 
Mi in, & Co., Boston. Cloth, Illus., $s. 

Children of the Poor. Jacob A. Riis. Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cloth, Illus., 

2.50. 

Dante's New Life (Vita Nuova). Translated by Charles Eliot Norton, Prof. of 
Art in Harvard University. With Notes and Essays. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., 
Boston. Cloth, $1.25. 

Don Orsino, F. Marion Crawford. Macmillan & Co, Cloth, $x. 

France in the Nineteenth Century, 1830-1890. Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer. 
A, C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. Cloth, Illus., $2.50. 

Good Character,and How to Form It. A Word to Young Men. W.M. 
‘Taylor, D.D, A.D. F. Randolph & Co. Leatherette, 35c. 

Great Streets of the World. Richard Harding Davis, Andrew Lang, Francisque 
Sarcey, Paul Lindau, W. W. Story, Henry James, Isabel F. Hapgood. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Cloth, Illus., $4. 

Hypnotism. Jules Claretie. F.T. Neely, Chicago. Paper, soc. 

Israel, The Early Religion of, as Set Forth by Biblical Writers and by Modern 
Critical Historians. James Robertson, A. D. F. Randolph & Co. Cloth, $3. 

Life Beyond. ‘“ This Mortal Must Put on Immortality.” George Hepworth. 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co. Cloth, $r. 

Lincoln, In the Boyhood of. A Story of the Biack Hawk War and the Tunker 
Schoolmaster. Hezekiah Butterworth. D. Appleton & Co, Cloth, Illus., $1.50. 

Literary Interpretation, Essays in. Hamilton W. Mabie. Dodd, Mead, & Co. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

Massachusetts History, Three Episodes in. The First Settlement of Boston 
Bay. The Antinomian Controversy. A Study in Church and Town Contro- 
Ravin & Charles Francis Adams. Houghton, Mifflin. & Co., Boston, 2 vols. 
‘Cloth, $4. 

Moltke: His Life and Character, Sketched in Journals, Letters, Memoirs, and 
Autobiographical Notes. Translated by Mary Herms, Harpers. Cloth. 

My Horse; My Love. Dinah Sharpe. Orange Judd Co. Cloth, Illus, $x. 

Nimrod & Co, A Novel, From the French of Georges Ohnet. Cassell Pub. 
€o. Cloth, 7s5c. 

Playthings and Parodies. Barry Pain. Cassell Pub. Co, Cloth, $1. 

Pulpit (the), From, to the Palm Branch. A Memorial of C. H. Spurgeon. With 
Five Memorial Sermons, The Rev. A. T. Pierson, D.D. A.C, Armstrong & 
Sorf, Cloth, Illus., $1.25. 

Pyramids (the), From, to the Acropolis, T. DeWitt Talmage. Historical Pub. 
€o., Phila. Cloth, $x. 

Shadow and Substance ; or The Testimony of the Tabernacle to Christ and 
Christian Truth, The Rev. W. H. Walker. E. Scott. Cloth, $1.50. 

Socialism Exposed and Refuted, The Rev. V. Cathrein. Benziger Bros. 
Cloth, 75¢. 

Sound and Music. Prof. John A. Zahm. A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. Cloth, 
Titus. , $3.50. 

‘Tennyson’s New Volume of Poems: The Death of Oenone, Akbar’s Dream, 
Poems. Macmillan & Co. Cloth, $1.25. 

Ten Years’ Digging in Egypt, 188-1891. W. M. Flinders Petrie. F. H. Revell 
Co., New York wer Ghicage Cloth, Illus. , $1.50. 
Un Scenes from Roman Life. The Marchesa Theodoli. Macmil- 
ad iGo Clots $ 
‘he My. Dog 0°. Is Man Alone Immortal. The Rev. C. J. Adams. Fowler 
} First Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in America. 
ard, Mead, & Co, Cloth, $1. 
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Current Events. 





Wednesday, October 26. 


A grain blockade and car famine embarrasses many western railroads...... 
Lawless strikers continue to commit acts of violence at Homestead...... r 
A. McLeod, President of the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, is elected 
to the presidency of the Boston and Maine railroad...... Chauncey M. Depew 
addresses the Union League Club of Philadelphia...... In New York City, the 
County Democracy withdraw their ticket. 


The trial of Mercier and Pacaud is begun in Quebec...... M. Loubet, Presi- 
dent of the French Chamber of Deputies, announces his decision as arbitrator 
of the Carmaux labor troubles...... It is announced that Mr. Morley will sub- 
mit to the Cabinet Council proposals for the release of Irish political prisoners. 
atesbas Lady Randolph Churchhill is seriously ill......Cholera record: Ham- 
burg, 6 new cases, 1 death; Buda-Pesth, 16 new cases, 8 deaths. 


Thursday, October 27. 


The funeral of Mrs, Harrison takes place in the East Room of the White 
House, after which the funeral train starts for Indianapolis...... A Treasury 
report is issued, showing a large increase in the domestic tin-plate industry 
during the last quarter...... Newport, R. 1, elects Republican municipal offi- 
COFBs.0.0 068 The trial of Colonel Hawkins, Lieutenant-Colonel Streator, and 
Surgeon Grim, charged with assaulting Private lams, is begun in Pittsburgh. 


News is received that the Mexican village of Tomocnic has been destroyed 
by the Government for rebellion...... The French Chamber of Deputies 
rejects a motion to grant amnesty to the Carmaux rioters...... A heavy gale 
prevails in the British Isles; many vessels are driven ashore and lives lost; 
the steamer City of New Yor, from Liverpool, is unable to cali at Queens- 
town...... It is announced that Mr. Gladstone will attend the House of Com- 
Mons only when important measures are under consideration...... The King 
and Queen of Greece celebrate their silver wedding. 


Friday, October 28. 


A great fire, causing loss of lives and many millions of dollars, occurs in 
Milwaukee; hundreds of people are made homeless...... The burial of Mrs. 
Harrison takes place at Indianapolis; the President starts on his return to 
Washington...... The National Convention of the Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union meets in Denver...... An explosion of nitro-glycerine near 
a kills three men...... A new tin-plate factory is opened at Eliza- 

eth, N. 


News is received of the wreck of two ocean steamers, as follows: The 
Anchor Line steamer Xoumania, from Liverpool for Bombay, off the Portu- 
guese coast, in which 113 out of the 122 persons on board were lost; the 
steamer Louvre, at Penmarch, Finisterre, in which seventeen persons were 
drowned......The gale on the Irish coast abates...... Cholera record: Ham- 
burg, 7 new cases, two deaths ; Vienna, 1 death, g suspicious cases reported. 


Saturday, October 29. 


The President and family arrive in Washington......The loss by the Mil- 
waukee fire is estimated at $6,000,000; four lives were lost; the homeless 
people are receiving relief...... Registration figures in New York State above 
the Harlem River show a considerable increase over 1888...... Much damage 
to shipping on the Great Lakes is reported...... Many arrests for illegal regis- 
tration are made in New York City. 


Incoming vessels at Queenstown report terrible weather at sea ; several 
Montreal steamers are overdue...... The Irish Parliamentary Committee 
accepts Archbishop Croke’s proposals in regard to the Paris fund......Ex- 
United States Consul Ryder is sentenced at Copenhagen to eighteen months’ 


imprisonment at hard labor for fraud, perjury, and theft...... It is said that 
negotiations for a commercia! treaty between Germany and Russia are to be 
resumed, 


Sunday, October 30. 


The work of rebuilding the burned district of Milwaukee is begun...... 
Chairman Murphy of the Democratic State Committee is thrown from a car- 
riage in Troy and his shoulder dislocated...... The letter of Adlai E. Steven- 
son, accepting the nomination of the Democratic National Convention for 
Vice-President, is made public...... It is announced that the tax rate in IIli- 
nois is 31 cents on $100, the lowest rate in thirteen years...... In New York 
City, the Reverend Dr. R.S. MacArthur preaches an earnest sermon on the 
political duty of citizens. 


It is announced that Great Britain will not retire from Uganda...... News 
is received that fifty persons have been drowned, and great damage done to 
property by floods in Mexico...... Lord Dunraven states his position in 
regard to his challenge for a race for the America’s cup. 


Monday, October 31. 


‘The President issues a proclamation extending to Italy the privileges of 
the Copyright Act...... At Pittsburgh, ex-Private lams testifies in the case 
against [ieutenant-Colonei Streator, ef a/,; General Snowden is present, for 
the first time — the trial...... Baron Fava, as Dean of the Diplomatic 
Corps, testifies in a letter to the Secretary of State to the great pleasure given 
to the Corps by their reception in Chicago, at the World’s Fair ceremonies. 
nosces Charlestown, S. C., begins the celebration of its ** Gala Week,”’ in com- 
memoration of the city’s gratitude for assistance afforded after the earth- 

uakes...... The Nicaragua-Canal Convention is called to reassemble at New 

rleans, November 30...... In New York City, the Board of Estimate fixes 
the amount to be raised by taxation at $33,771,008.32...... Edwin Einstein and 
other Republican Municipal candidates write letters of acceptance of their 
nominations...... H. Ratkousky & Brother, wholesale dry-goods merchants, 
fail ; liabilities, $65,000. 


In Germany, the memory of Luther is honored by the rededication of the 
restored Schlosskirche at Wittenberg ; the Emperor and Empress are present. 
«+... News is received that the French forces have again defeated the Daho- 
man army...... It is reported that the Turkfsh troops in the province of 
Sphakia, Crete, have been attacked by natives. 


Tuesday, November «. 


Attorney-General Miller issues instructions to Federal election-officers to 
watch the voting on election day, and require obedience to Federal laws 
«+++.-Secretary of the Treasury Foster denies that he has ever in an interview 
said anything in approval of the corrupt use of money tor campaign purposes 
«...+-Attorney-General Rosendale, of New York State, gives information to 
voters under the new ballot law...... The report of the public debt showsa 
slight increase during October...... Snow-storms occur in the Northwest 
eseeee The Rev. Dr. William M. Taylor, for twenty years pastor of the Broad- 
way Tabernacle, resigns, 


Mr. Giadstone and other members of the English Ministry decline to attend 
the inaugural banquet of Lord Mayor Knill...... In London, the editor and 

roprietor of The Morning are fined for publishing an illustrated report of the 
seader-Smythi libel-case...... Robert Grant, professor jof Astronomy in the 
University of Glasgow, dies...... A constable in Ireland murders an entire 
family and then commits suicide. 
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In Rapid Preparation. A BRIGHT BOc IK FOR BOYS. 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE. AND 


rice, When issued, siz.00. at s7.0 te) CCONGTRELLATIONS: 


Advance Subscribers. 
OR, ASTRONOMY WITHOUT A TEACHER. 


























$1.00 Extra Discount to Subscribers for 
Any One of Our Periodicals, BY ROYAL HILL. 
A new and original method by which all the more conspicuous stars, constellations, and 
ONLY $1.00 NEED BE SENT NOW. other objects of interest in the heavens, that are visible to the naked eye, can be 
easily and certainly identified without Instruments, Globes or Maps, including a 
t=" SEND FIVE CENTS FOR A COPY OF THE novel and simple invention—a perpetual time-table wherewith a child my ‘tell the 
LATEST PROSPECTUS, SAMPLE PAGES, ETC., stars” at any hour. Printed on super-royal fine paper. 4to, with two charts and 
NOW READY. 14 cuts. Beautifully bound in cloth, handsome gilt designs. Price, $1, post-free. 
Among the many features of improvement to be 7 ne “4 a needed to identify easily all the leading stars and constellations.”"—Pror. C A. 
; OUNG neeton. 
+ tial eo Sse over. alt proviens “Thave examined ‘The Stars and Constellations.’ . . . I heartily recommend it.’’— 
. ; Pror. 8. P. Lane@.ey, Director of Allegheny Observatory, ee & Pa. 
1. In disputed pronunciations the pronunciations pre- ‘““¢The Stars and Constellations’ pleases me very much.”’—J. K. Regs, Director Columbia 
ferred by other leading dictionaries are also indi-| College Observatory, New York. 
cated in connection with the vocabulary word. 3 SL) a eee 
2. yoo nn is located, é. ¢., volume and page “Should reach its hundred-thousandth edition.”—Chicago Journal. 
e ° 
3. The etymology is placed after the definition. i ay alee ee * And a little child shall lead them.” 
thirty years, chiefly in New York, —Isatam x1. 6 
4. The most common meauirg is given first. I saw a good deal of the turpitude, — 
5. The work will contain al/ the words to be found in and was forced to bewail the fool- we » H E — ‘ 
the latest Worcester, Webster, Stormonth, and ish confidence in fortune, the wor- 
Johnson, and nearly 100,000 more. ship of animal desire, the dispo- 
6. The Scientific Alphabet of the American Philolog- sition to postpone cunsiderations 
ical Association is used in giving the pronunciation of future felicity to the demand for 
of words. immediate enjoyment. I have 
7. Words that have a special denominational or class always hoped natin ee 
meaning are in all cases to be defined by persons come when principle should pre- 
representative of the denomination fe to vail over passion and wish surren- By H. 8. POMEROY, M.D. 
which they belong, der to will. That time is coming. prefatory Note by THOMAS ADDIS EMMET, M.D., LL.D., 
This work bristles with points of advantage, some Your book is the herald of it."— i T : 
< Rev. 0. B. Frothingham, of Boston. and Introduction by REV. J.T. DU RYEA, M.D., of Boston. 


of which are, perhaps, of more value and importance 


to the reader than any of the above. : . a 
Ail its departments (some 50) are manned by pro-| With an Appendix Showing the Laws of Most of the States and Territories Regarding 


fessional gentlemen eminent in their respective spe- Peri nint Forms of Grime. 
cialties. 
It will contain a large and valuable Appendix. It 12mo0, CLOTH, 190 pp. PRICE, $1, Post-F ree. 


will be illustrated with 4.000 engravings, on the pages 


with the words they illustrate. It will be bound in 
heavy sheep. From THE AuTHOR'’s Prerace: ‘The matters here treated have been on my heart for many years 


ee ee ee . . . Ifeel it my duty tosend out this warning in regard to what I consider the first and greatest danger 
of our family and national life. I believe the prevention or destruction of unborn human life to be, par 


Ou [ Spec lal Advance Offer excellence, ‘he American sin, and that, if not checked, it will sooner or later be our calamity.” 


is clearly shown by the following , > Aen eo ’ age he ‘oe 74 
ACCEPTANCE BLANK, T H BE B O U N D V O L U M ru I V, 
which please read, sign, and return, or a copy of it: 
Messrs. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 


OF 
18 AND 20 Aston PLace, New York. 
1 accept your offer for a copy of your Dictionary iC 
(bound in sheep). and herewith forward you ONE DoL- 
— ~<. payment for — some. and will for- 
ward you the remaining Six* DotLars when you 
notify me that it is ready for delivery. It is understood FOR six MONTHS ENDING APRIL 30th, 1892. 
that if lam not satisfied with the work I shall be at 


tiwimuyo«,, WITH INDEX OF AUTHORS, AND INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 
Cloth. Price, $4.00. : Carriage Free. | 











RIOR, «0 0scccce ints oncene8casd00enshévasenscessebmenaeel CONTAINING; 
NUMBER OF ARTICLES: FROM LEADING MAGAZINES: 
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41 Miscellaneous, 119 Educational, Etc., 128| French, Other Foreign, 27. 
ss caenaakaion Pn Ee Eh en eee Science and Philosophy, Total, 607. | Total, 230. 


*If you are a subscriber for one of our periodicals Also about 2,000 liberal extracts from the press of the United States and Europe on all 
cancel this SIX by writing over it the word FIVE. 


Vital Topics of the Day, a Weekly Index of Periodical Literature, and a Weekly Cosmopol 
Two dollars extra will be charged if wanted in two 
volumes. itan Chronicle of Current Events, Book Digests, etc. 








FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 
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aA GREELEY: 
~~ ————{he Editor. 


By Francis NICOLL ZapRiskIE (late 
editor of the Mew York Christian 
Intelligencer). Vol. Il. of “AMERI- 
CAN REFORMERS,” a series of 
Twelve Biographies, Edited by Car- 
Los Martyn. 12mo. Cloth. 298 pp. 
With Portrait and Copious Index. 
Price, $1.50. Post free. 

“This new biography of Greeley is worthy 
to stand beside the biographies of Henry Clay, 
by Carl Schurz, and of Patrick Henry, by 


Professor Moses Coit Tyler.”—7'e New York 
Evangelist. 


‘* The readers will laugh over many a tale 
of the man depicted, and sometimes a pathetic 
incident will be encountered which may draw 
tears.”—Princeton Press. 








Ovrn New CataLoavz, Free.—For cyclopedias, 
historical works, standard theological works, popular 
science, biographies, ideal fiction, poetical! works, etc., 
price, 10 cents to $35;. send for our new catalogue ; 
mailed free. Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 
18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


“All she lacks of beauty 
is a little plumpness.” 

This is a frequent thought, 
and a wholesome one. , 

All of a baby’s beauty is 
due to fat, and nearly all of a 
woman’s—we know it as 
curves and dimples. 

What plumpness has to do 
with health is told in a little 
book on CAREFUL LIVING; sent 
free. 

Would you rather be 
healthy or beautiful? “Both” 
is the proper answer, 


ay he Bowne, Chemists 
nemere £, Chemists, 232 South sth Avenue, 


Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-li 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. gx. oe 
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For safe investments in Gold 
Bonds, in sums to suit, send 
for descriptive circular. 

These Gold Bonds we abso- 
lutely guarantee. Sums from 
$10 up, in Multiples, to $10,000. 
Principal payable in 3, 6, 9, 12, 
or 18 years, according t) choice 
of purchaser. Interest payable 
in Gold in April and October. 
Write for full particulars, free. 

Address, Treasury Depart- 
ment, Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, 18 and 20 Astor Place, 
New York. 





JOHN G. WHITTIER + + 


+ + THE POET OF FREEDOM. 


Vol. IX. AMERICAN REFORMERS SERIES, by 
William Sloane Kennedy; Ready; 12mo, 
cloth, 332 pp., with Portrait; also an Appen- 
dix containing a reference table for dates, a 
complete bibliography of his works, notes 
on early and rare editions ; and a general 
Index to the volume. Price, $1.50. Post- 
free. 

‘** An entertaining book, abounding in history and 


interspersed with liberal quotations from Whittier’s 
poems and ballads,’’—Chicago Mail. 


“The book is among the valuable contributions to 
biographical literature.’’—/nter-Ocean, Chicago. 


“The full story of the part Whittier played in the 
anti-slavery movement is here set down for the first 
time in book form.’'— The Boston Times. 


“This biography of the * poet of freedom,’ has the 
prime merit of interest, . . . though it goes fully 
into detail, itis never tiresome. It isa careful, praise- 
worthy piece of work.”’—-Current Literature, N.Y. 


“Especially valuable for its full account . . . and 
its appendix of dates of special events and incidents in 
Whittier’s life and times.” —Ow» Day, Boston. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 
18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 











